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For the Companion. 


ON HIS OWN MERITS. 


In Six CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER V. 
Joe Writes a Letter. 


As Robert went timidly through the hall of the 
hospital, where Joe had been taken after the acci- 
dent, he saw the friendly face of Miss Sackett, 
the nurse, and hurried toward her. She shook 
his hand warmly. 

“You have come to see your friend that was 
hurt this morning, haven’t you ?’”’ she inquired. 

“Yes,” said Robert. ‘It’s my 
chum, Joe. Is he hurt very badly ? 
How is he ?”’ 

“His broken leg has been set, 
and he has been asking for you. 
You may see him, but only a little 
while,’ said the nurse. ‘Come 
this way. He has the same bed 
that you had when you were here.” 

In the bed in the alcove, so 
familiar to Robert, and where he 
had received his first hard lessons 
of real life in the discipline of 
helplessness and pain, lay the news- 
boy. But Joe was not a fractious 
or exacting patient. His face was 
pale with suffering and his eyes red 
with weeping, but he tried pitifully 
to smile as Robert came near. The 
nurse left the two boys together. 

“This is a pretty bad job for me,” 
said Joe, trying to speak bravely. 
‘Does Molly know ?” 

“No, I haven’t seen her yet,”’ 
Robert answered. “I wanted to 
see how badly you were hurt before 
I went home and told her. Is the 
pain very bad ?”’ 

“Tt isn't that,” said Joe, begin- 
ning to cry. ‘I could bear the 
pain. But don't you see, Bob, I’ve 
got to lie here three months, maybe. 
I can’t do anything, and what will 
become of Molly and Thomas ?”’ 

He stopped for a moment, unable 
to go on, and Robert stood looking 
at him in silent sympathy. 

“You see,’’ Joe resumed, “they 
all said when mother died that 
Molly and I must be put out to live, 
and Thomas be sent to an orphan 
asylum. We said we shouldn’t, 
and we could take care of ourselves, 
and as long as we could get along folks were 
satisfied to let us be. Now Molly can’t do it 
alone, and I shall lose all my customers and 
never get them back again, and then our home’ll 
break up. That's what I think about more than 
the ache.”’ 

“Don’t cry so, Joe!”’ said Robert, huskily. 
‘Wait a minute till I think what I can do.” 

He moved away from the bed to the window. 
The ruins of the burned buildings were in view 
from this point, and the smoke was still floating 
up. So at the moment all his hopes seemed to be 
floating away in smoke, and his plans lying in 
ruins; but, to his credit, he did not hesitate long. 

“I will take your route and ‘tend to all your 
customers till you get well,’’ he said, going back 
to the bedside. ‘‘I will take the money home to 
Molly, just as you do, and look out for her and 
Thomas just the same. I can’t earn quite so 
much, because you are smarter, but I’ll keep your 








customers for you, anyhow, and we’ll get along. 
Now you won't need to worry about that.” 

The look of relief and thankfulness that shone 
in Joe’s face was Robert’s reward for the sacrifice. 

“Will you, Rob? Do you think youcan? I'll 
make it up to you somehow when I get well.” 

“Oh, pshaw, that’s all right!’’ said Robert, 
cheerfully. ‘The nurse is coming now, and I 
shall have to go away, but don’t you fret.” 

No more was said about the matter, but Robert 
felt himself pledged to a compact which he should 
faithfully carry out. 

All through the long, bitter month of January 
Robert bravely kept his promise. He first turned 
over: his own little hoard into the family fund, 
and so, with an heroic effort for a boy of four- 
teen, renounced all hope of going home for 
months to come. Then he nerved himself for 
his work; he knew from his experience when Joe 
was ill what a hard task was before him. 
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Through the January ‘‘blizzards’’ that Joe had | once more all about the way you got lost and 


spoken of, all through the cold, hungry morning | separated from your folks. You haven’t said 
hours, he faithfully went the rounds of Joe’s | anything about it for a long time.”’ 

seemingly endless beat day after day, apd at night Robert’s face flushed, and he looked a little 
as faithfully placed all his earnings in Molly’s | embarrassed. 

trusty hands. With Thomas’s arms about his “T know it, Joe, and I’ve thought maybe you 
neck, he slept sweetly at night in the hard attic didn’t like to hear me talk about it. Most every- 
bed, and with a newly learned patience he drew | body—all of the boys as well asthe grown folks— 








the little fellow on a sled to and from the hospital think I made it up. Sometimes, Joe,’’ he added, 
on the days when the children were allowed to go | timidly, ‘‘I didn’t know but you sort of thought 


‘“That’s what does seem queer,’’ Robert ad- 
mitted. ‘It isn’t like my folks at all. I wasn’t 
always a very good boy at home, I know, but my 
father and mother thought lots of me for all that, 
and I should have thought they’d hunted and 
advertised the country all over before they gave 
up, as long as there wasn’t but one boy found 
Poor Matt Parrott hadn’t anybody to care so 
much about him.” 

‘‘Well, there must have been some reason that 


in and see Joe. 

Somehow the story spread among the newsboys’ | 
patrons, and Robert was surprised to see how 
kind they grew. Many a basket of dainties found 





A VISIT TO THE HOSPITAL. 


the way to Joe’s bedside or Molly’s table. The | 
workmen in the paper-mill often tossed him a 

dime or a nickel for a two-cent paper, with the 

words, ‘‘Never mind the change; keep it for Joe.” 

A pretty carved pair of crutches came one day 

from the mill to the hospital in a parcel addressed 

to Joe, for his use when he should be able to go 

about with their aid. 

Meanwhile Joe was lying, patient and helpless, 
on the hospital bed, doing what he had never had 
much time to do in his busy life—thinking. Every | 
one in the hospital was interested in and kind to | 
the cheerful, good-tempered boy, and uncon- 
sciously he taught Robert another lesson in the 
contrast between his patience and Robert’s frac- 
tious fretfulness in illness. 

After a few days Joe asked for books and papers, 
which the nurses brought him, and, with his head 
and shoulders raised and supported in bed by a 
head-rest, he spent many hours reading and 
studying, and practising with a pencil, in a 
cramped, boyish hand, the neglected art of writ- 
ing. When at last he produced a letter that Rob- 
ert was able, upon one of his visits, to read from 
beginning to end, Joe’s eyes sparkled with gratifi- 
cation. 

In his wakeful hours at night Joe formed a plan 
of which he resolved not to speak to any one until 
he knew its result. He practised diligently day 
after day at the exercises in penmanship which 
he had asked Robert to bring. 

“Rob, I want to talk to you about something,” 
he said one stormy afternoon, when Robert had 
stopped at the hospital alone on a visitors’ day. 
“I wish you would ask the nurse if you can stay 
a little longer to-day.” 

Miss Sackett gave the permission, and Robert, 
bringing a chair to the bedside, sat down by Joe 
to hear what he had to say. 

“Rob,” he began, ‘‘I wish you would tell me 











| the boy and call it you till they knew sure.” 


80, too.” 
“T don’t think so, Rob, honest,"’ said Joe. ‘At! 
first I did use to think, once in a while, Keel 


we haven’t thought of yet. Did Matt have any- 
thing on—anything of yours? I suppose he 
couldn’t have had, though, if you both had been 
in swimming. ‘Your clothes were all on shore, I 
suppose.” 

‘““Why, yes,”’ said Robert, in a 
bewildered way. ‘We undressed 
in the cove. Seems to me, though, 
as if Matt did say something about 
putting myYing on! I didn’t notice 
much about it, and never thought 
of it since.”’ 

“Your ring!’’ exclaimed Joe, 
quickly, lifting his head. ‘What 
do you mean? What ring was 
it?” 

“My seal ring that I always 
wore. My father gave it to me for 
a Christmas present. He would 
know it anywhere. Besides, it had 
my initials inside. Perhaps it was 
that,’’ said Robert, excitedly. ‘I 
forgot all about the ring. But the 
newspaper didn’t say anything 
about it.” 

‘How did you happen to take it 
off your finger? What was Matt 
doing with your ring, anyway?” 

‘“‘Why, you see it was this way. 
I had bought Matt’s dog, that 
morning, and I let him take the 
ring to keep till I brought the 
money. He wouldn’t let me take 
the dog till I did. I told him to 
keep the ring in his pocket, but 
when we went swimming he said 
he was afraid it would get lost, and 
I suppose he put it on.” 

‘“‘What was done with the dog?” 

“T sent it to my mother by the 
office-boy. I presume she’s got it 
now. She would keep it, I know, 
because she thought I liked it—and 
it was a real pretty dog, too.” 

“Dia she know before that you 
was going to buy the dog ?”’ 

“Oh yes, I told her about it that 
now. A boy that'll do what you do won't lie. I| morning. That was all right. There wouldn’t 
tell you, I’ve thought a lot about it since I’ve been | have been any trouble about the dog, or the 
here.” money to pay for him. My mother let me have 

‘Well, I’ll be glad to tell anything about it that | about everything I wanted.” 

I can,’’ said Robert. ‘You know how I went in “T suppose nobody knew that Matt had your 
swimming with Matt Parrott, and the logs came | ring, then ?’’ asked Joe. 

down on us, and I climbed on a log and floated| ‘No, nobody at all. We were alone when I 
down the river, and then got into a boat, and | traded for the dog, and there wasn’t any one else 
didn’t know anything more till I found myself in | in the cove when he put the ring on—if he did put 
this bed where you are now.” it on.” 

‘Yes, I remember that,” said Joe. “And you| ‘Then if it was on the boy’s finger when they 

saw ina paper about a boy that was found and | found him, and they couldn’t know his face, of 
buried that they thought was you. Probably | course they would think it was you —” 
*twas the other boy that was swimming with you. “Yes,”’ said Robert, ‘‘I believe that was it. But 
And the nurse wrote to your folks, and got an | I don't see that it helps me any. If I could geta 
answer back that the boy they found was surely chance to explain things to them, perhaps it 
the Peyton boy.”’ might.” 

‘Yes, that is just about all there isto it. Only | “Rob,” said Joe, abruptly, ‘“‘Have you got any 
that my folks have gone away, and I don’t know | money with you ?”’ 
where they are.’’ : “Oh yes,” said Robert. ‘I haven’t taken the 

‘‘But some of them up there besides your cousin | money home yet. Do you want some ?”’ 
must know—your teacher, maybe. What is his, ‘I wish you would let me have ten cents. I 
name and where does he live ?”” | will tell you what I want it for, by and by. The 

‘His name is N. B. Ellsworth, and lie lives nurse is coming back now, and I suppose you'll 
there in Hampton. Yes, he must know where | have to go.” 
my folks have gone. But I suppose he wouldn’t; Robert gave the ten cents to Joe, and then Miss 
believe that I am alive any more than Cousin | Sackett came in, putting an end to their conver- 
Bayard did, and it wouldn’t be of any more use | sation. 
to write to him.”’ ‘“‘Nurse,’’ said Joe, after Robert had left the 

‘Well, what I can’t see through is why they room, ‘‘the next time you go out on the street will 
felt so sure the other boy was you. How do you | you take this ten cents and get me some paper and 
suppose it happened ?”’ an envelope and postage stamp? I want to write 

“Oh, he was just about my size, and had the | a letter; and how long do you suppose it will be 
Same colored hair as mine was,—only mine has | before I can get out on crutches, and how long 
grown out darker since I was sick,—and the | before I can walk so as to go on my paper route 
paper said he was disfigured by the logs.” | again ?”’ 

“Yes, but it seems as.if there must have been| ‘Well, Joe, I think perhaps you may get out in 
something more. I shouldn’t have thought they a month if you are careful and patient. But you 
would give it up, and have a funeral and bury | won’t be able to walk without crutches for a good 
‘deal longer than that. It was a pretty bad break, 


maybe you was fooling us. but I know better 
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and although it is doing well it will take time to 
heal it.”” 

Joe lost his animated look, and was anxious 
and perplexed again. Late into the night he lay 
wakefully watching the dim light of the sick room | 
with eyes wide open and distressed. 

‘Shall I do it?’ he was thinking and trying to 
decide. If his plan should succeed, Robert would 
goaway. He thought of Molly and Thomas, the 
little home they had struggled so hard to keep, | 
and himself fettered and helpless for a length of | 
time that to a boy of thirteen seemed endless. | 
But he thought also of Robert's recent generosity, | 
of his sacrifice of his own plans, and more than 
all of the mother who was mourning for her lost 
son. 

“T’ll do it,” he said to himself at last. ‘He’s 
been fair with me, and I'll show him that I can 
be fair with him. Molly and I will make out 
somehow.” 

Having reached this decision, having triumphed, | 
as Robert had done, over the promptings of self, 
the poor newsboy fell asleep with a peaceful smile 
on his pale face. 
The next day Joe began the composition of a | 
letter. Toilsomely, word by word, he traced in 
his unformed hand the sentences so carefully con- 
structed the night before. From the first crumpled 
and blotted sheet he made a second and more 
readable copy. Still unsatisfied, he slowly copied 
it again. The third copying occupied him until 
well into the afternoon of the second day. 

That was the afternoon for Molly and Thomas 
to make Joe their weekly visit. Molly carefully 
brushed and cleaned the little blue suit, now some- 
what worn, and the bright buttons, now a good 
deal tarnished, while Thomas sat on the bed, 
wrapped in a quilt watching the cleansing process. 
Molly had baked a pan of Joe’s favorite jumbles ; 
Robert had a package of illustrated papers to 
carry to him, and Thomas had carefully hoarded 
in the pocket of his blouse a lump of sticky 
candy, which, wrapped in a bit of brown paper, 
was to be proudly produced at Joe's bedside. 

Shanty Hill and Shanty Hollow were all at the | 
doors and windows as the little procession moved 
from the Elder cottage on the way to the hospital. 
Molly led and Robert followed with Thomas on 
the sled. The pluck and patience of the little | 
family had touched a chord of neighborly sym- | 
pathy. Joe and Molly were daily quoted by toil- 
worn mothers as examples for their own idle or | 
disorderly children. Thomas's bright little face, | 
framed in a cap and tippet, received many friendly | 
smiles and kindly nods as they passed by. They | 
walked on through the business streets, climbed | 
the long, snowy hill to the airy level where the | 
hospital grounds were located, and spent a quiet, 
cheerful hour with Joe, telling him the little 
details of the home life which he could not share. 

When they had gone home, Joe carefully drew 
from its hiding-place under the pillow the letter 
he had written, and reading the address once 
more, for the twentieth time, handed the letter to 
Miss Sackett to post. 

The nurse glanced a little curiously at the) 
address, written in a boyish but legible hand. | 

“Who in the world is N. B. Ellsworth, of | 
Hampton, that the boy is writing to?’’ she won- | 
dered, as she dropped the letter into the mail-box. | 

On the same day that the letter was written, a) 
Cunard steamer was coming into New York 
harbor, and among the lists of arrivals from 
Europe which appeared in next morning’s papers, 
but which neither Joe nor Robert saw, were the 
names of Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Peyton and 
daughter. 





Fanny M. JOHNSON. 
(To be continued.) 
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LAWLESS. 


The biography of Samuel Brady, the noted 
Indian fighter, gives usa curious and significant | 
insight into the habits and manners of our ances- 
tors. 

Sam was born in Massachusetts. At the age of 
nineteen he enlisted under Washington at Boston, 
and fought bravely during the war; but he be-| 
came so fond of fighting that he was loth to give 
it up when the war was over, and after peace was | 
declared he sallied out, and killed and scalped 
three unoffending Indians. 

The next week he was in an inn in Western 
Virginia, when two strangers entered, and laying 
down their arms on the table, announced that they 
had come to take Brady, dead or alive. Sam 
sauntered over to the table, and seated himself 
carelessly upon it. The landlord whispered to 
the officers. 

“TI beg your pardon, gentlemen,’’ said Brady, 
politely, ‘‘but what did you come here to take ?”” 

They slowly surveyed the gigantic figure of the 
hunter from head to foot, and then, bowing with 
equal politeness, the leader replied : 

‘Nothing but dinner.” 

“TI thought so,’’ replied Sam, with a grim smile. 

When they had finished their dinner, they asked 
for their rifles. 

“By no means,” replied Brady, with extreme 





| have papa die. 





courtesy, ‘‘go back and tell George Washington 
that Sam Brady, who is not afraid to use them, is 
taking care of them for you.”’ 


man who dares say I am guilty in killing a red- 
skin ?"’ The court was full of Brady’s adherents. 
He was put through a mock trial, triumphantly 
acquitted, and escorted home with music and 
shouting. 

We shudder at this savagery. Yet there are 
men to-day who could not condemn Sam Brady 
for cruelty to an Indian. 
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COUNTRY SOLITUDE. 


Of earth’s vain show no phantom false 
My eye surveys. Here all is true; 
Each shining leaf a volume speaks 

Of truth some soul in secret seeks. 


Christian Observer. —Sophia J. Foxworth. 
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For the Companion. 


BEBE’S SECURITY. 


1 suppose that most women recall their first dan- 
cing-party with a thrill of pleasure, vanity, or exulta- 
tion, or perhaps a commingling of all these emotions. 
Different feelings come to me with the recollection of 
mine. 

To be sure, I was quite a young young lady when 
that important event of my youth came to pass. I 
had not yet reached my tenth year, and no thought 
of beaux or conquests had entered my bosom; but I 
loved pretty clothes with an exceeding love. I was a 
proud and happy child when the dressmaker sent 
home my tasteful and becoming gown of lace, ribbons 
and flowers. So proud was I of my pretty dress that 
I lost no opportunity of describing its beauties, and 
in so describing it to a group of childish school 
friends, I identally stumbled upon the first un- 
happy hour of my life. 

“My dress,” I said to the admiring circle gathered 
around me, “cost twenty-five dollars, and papa gave 
five dollars to have it made, and he is*going to buy 
me a fan with spangles on the shut-up part and feath- 
ers on the end. I am going to wear pink silk stock- 
ings and white satin slippers and mamma’s gold chain 
with the ruby cross; and maybe’’—and here my 
voice faltered with the thought of this last, supreme 
grandeur—“papa will buy me a gold watch—a real, 
living, going watch, that can tell the time as good 
and sure as his.” 

Then my eyes fell upon a shabbily dressed little girl, 
a few months older than I, who stood at the outer 
edge of the listening circle. Tears were stealing 
down her lovely, pathetic little face. 

I reproached myself with a pang something like 
remorse for bragging of my fineries before this weep- 
ing little girl, who, it was well known to us all, had 
not the comforts and luxuries that we more favored 
children had. 

I stopped at once, blushing and thoughtful, and when 
I had an opportunity to speak to her alone, I said, 
“Toinette, you mustn’t think I was bragging about 
the watch papa is going to give me just to brag, but 
Iam proud about it because he is going to give it to 
me for getting conduct tickets every week this year; 
and if the dress you are gbing to wear to the party 
isn’t as pretty as mine, you know, as Jerry said the 
other day, your face is so much prettier than mine 
that people would rather look at it than at my dress.” 

“Tt is not because your dress is prettier than mine, 
Bébé, that I was crying, but because I was thinking 
of papa and the pretty things he used to bring me, 
and because—because, O Bébé, we have awful trouble 
now! Mamma says the most awful trouble she ever 
had, except to have papa die. And she says itis her 
own fault, and she could have prevented it if she had 
only set Leander and Polyhymnia free; but Polyhym- 
nia said mamma oughtn’t to take on that way about 
it, for if Leander was free, nobody would hire a free 
negro, and mamma and she and I wouldn’t have had 
anything to eat sometimes.” 

“That’s true,” I said. “I’ve often heard papa say 
he wouldn’t have a free negro about the place for 
anything.” 

“But then, Bébé, they—they”—and Toinette’s tears 
came again—“they’re going to sell Polyhymnia.” 

“Sell her?” I cried. “‘Who’s going to sell her? 
Nobody can sell her but your mamma, for she belongs 
to her.” 

“That’s just the reason,” said Toinette. “A lawyer 
came down from Richmond yesterday, and told 
mamma that if she didn’t pay some money that papa 
owed him, or to body up in Rich d, that he’d 
sell Polyhymnia, and mamma hasn’t got any money 
to pay it with, and Polyhymnia will have to be sold. 
And last night we had an awful time. I was crying, 
and mamma was crying, and Polyhymnia was crying, 
and when Leander came in—Mr. Fleming let him 
come home to see her last night because she’s got to 
be sold to-morrow—he began to cry, too, just like a 
baby, because Polyhymnia has to be sold away from 
him; and mamma says it is just as hard for Leander 
to have Polyhymnia sold away as it was for her to 
Mamma cries about it all the time, 
and says she is to blame for it all.” 

“Why doesn’t she ask my brother Gervase to lend 
her the money to pay it?” 

“T don’t know,” said Toinette. ‘Maybe she doesn’t 
like to ask, and maybe the debt is more money than 
he has got. It’s a hundred dollars—I heard mamma 
say so.” 

I drew a long sigh. A hundred dollars seemed a 
large amount to Toinette and me. Her widowed 
mother had no income beyond the wages of Leander, 
a@ mulatto whom she hired out as a head-waiter in a 
large hotel, and such occasional and precarious dollars 
as she could earn by painting fans and embroidering 
screens and such trifles, while my father, though he 
lived almost extravagantly, had little ready money. 

But there was Gervase. 1 felt that I could depend 
upon him, for although he was a grown man, sixteen 
years older than I, and only my half-brother, I had 
never yet asked a favor of him that had not been 
granted. His property came to him from his mother’s 
father. 

“Gervase is very, very rich, Toinette,” I said. “‘He 
owns more than a thousand slaves and a whole street 








Brady, however, soon afterward resolved to | in Nashville, and I think he has as much as a hun- 


give himself up and stand his trial. 


the court at Pittsburg, and throwing the scalps | 


down before the judge exclaimed, ‘‘There they 


He entered dred dollars in the bank. Don’t say anything to your 


mamma, Toinette, but I am going to ask him or papa 
to lend her the money.” 
That night, flushed and excited, I told the sad story 


are! Idid it, Iam Sam Brady. Where is the | of Leander and Polyhymnia to my mother and father, 
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| and instantly won their attention and sympathy, not 
only on account of the two newly wedded young | 

| slaves, but on that of their mistress, who was a pres- 

ent neighbor as well as an old friend of my mother. | 

“Do you think you could lend Mrs. Leroux the | 
money, papa? I wish you could.” | 

“Well, | might,” said my father, “by stretching a 
point or two. If I had a little more time, or if I had 
known of this trouble of Antoinette’s a week ago, it 
would be easy enough to loan the poor girl the 
money.” 

“Hasn’t Jerry got as much as a hundred dollars in 
the bank, papa?” 

“He has a great many hundreds of dollars in the 
bank, Bébé, but I never touched a dollar of my son’s 
money while I had control of it, and I have never 
borrowed a dime of it since it has been wholly in his 
own possession. I shall never borrow a dime of it. 
However, I know that he —” 

“Don’t you think,” interrupted my mother, “that 
with the fifty dollars you gave me to-day for my next 
quarter’s spending money we can manage it without 
Gervase’s help ?”’ 

“T don’t see how, unless, indeed, Bébé is willing to 
make a very big sacrifice, and lend me the sixty 
dollars with which I intended to buy her watch to- 
morrow morning.’ 

For the moment I forgot all about Leander and 
Polyhymnia. “O papa!” I cried. ‘Then you really 
are going to buy me the watch in time for Nellie’s 
party?” 

“Not if I lend the money to Mrs. Leroux, Bébé.” 

“But,” I began, falteringly, “I told all the girls 
that I thought you were going to buy it, and they’ll 
think I was only bragging if I dan’t get it.’ 

“Well, you shouldn’t brag,” my brother Gervase 
said, coming in at this moment. ‘It’s a bad habit, 
Bébé, and one can’t be broken of it too early.” 

- [did not by any means intend to give up the watch 
for the sake of those afflicted lovers, Leander and 
Polyhymnia. 

“© Jerry,” I said, “will you lend me a hundred 
dollars?” 

“That depends,” said Gervase. 
can you give me?” 

“Security?” Lasked. ‘‘What does he mean, papa?” 

“IT suppose he means a joke,”’ said my father. 

“By no means,” returned Gervase. “I want security 
that I shall get my money back, or its equivalent; I 
want to be sure that I am not throwing my money 
away. Now what may a young lady of your age 
want with a hundred dollars?” 

I explained the nature of the sorrow which had 
fallen upon the Leroux household, and pictured, in 
words that made me weep as they fell excitedly from 
my lips, the deep distress of Toinette, of Mrs. Leroux, 
of Polyhymnia and her young husband, Leander, and 
I concluded my appeal to his heart and bank account 
by saying, “Papa says he can lend her the money, 
but only if mamma is willing to give up her allow- 
ance for two or three months, and I will give up my 
watch.” 

“Well, what do you and mamma say to that?”’ 

“T am more than willing,” said mamma. 

“And you, Bébé?” 

“Oh, of course I can’t give up my watch!” 

“Then,” said Gervase, ‘‘Leander will have to give 
up his wife.” 

“Not if you will lend Mrs. Leroux the hundred 
dollars. You know you are rich.” 

“TI am not rich enough for that.” 

“But, Jerry, you’ve more than a thousand slaves 
and lots of housesin Nashville. I heard Judge New- 
berry say so.”’ 

“I mean,” said Gervase, “that I am not rich enough 
to afford to be foolish.” 

My mother looked up in surprise, while my father 
said, hetly, “I should rather be foolish than some 
other things, Gervase.” 

“I don’t dispute your right to your opinion, fa- 
ther,” said Gervase. 

“Do you mean,” asked papa, turning first white 
and then red, “that you won’t give or lend your sister 
a hundred dollars to carry out this generous, humane, 
Christian and compassionate impulse of her heart?” 

“Yes.” 

“T can’t imagine,” cried papa, ‘‘where you get your 
mercenary spirit, Gervase!”’ 

My brother said nothing. 

“To think that a man should know his own son so 
little!’? my father went on. “I could not have believed 
such a thing of you an hour ago, Gervase, but now, 
upon my word, I shouldn’t be surprised to hear of 
your selling your own people.” 

“You needn’t be afraid of that, father; I shall 
never sell the wife or child of one of my men away 
from him. I am not responsible for the comfort, well- 
being and happiness of Mrs. Leroux’s slaves, but I 
am for that of my own.” 

My father, hurt and indignant, said no more in 
Gervase’s presence, but shortly afterward when my 
brother had left the room, he said to my mother, 
“Could you have believed such a thing of my son, 
Elinor?” 

“Well,” said mamma, quietly and gravely, “I can 
as easily believe it of your son as of your daughter, 
Frank.” 

“Of my daughter? I don’t understand you.” 

“Bébé has no more intention of making a fool of 
herself over other people’s troubles than Gervase 
has.” 

“Why, my dear wife, the child was crying her pretty 
eyes out over the sorrows of Leander and Polyhymnia. 
I wish that I were a rich man for her sake and yours, 
darling.” 

‘As you said to Gervase, I should rather you were 
a poor man than some other things. Bébé was crying 
over Polyhymnia’s hard fate, it is true, but she 
needn’t cry, you know, Frank, while she has the six 
gold eagles which you have saved for her watch and 
I have the five others you gave to me. If she prefers 
to buy her watch instead of lending her money to 
Mrs. Leroux, there is after all not much difference 
between her and Gervase. I can’t see how you can 
justly blame the one and praise the other.” 

“Oh, but then,” my father said, drawing me sud- 
denly into his arms, “she is only a child. You can’t 
expect, Elinor, —” 

“I don’t expect anything,” said mamma, “but that 
Polyhymnia must be sold. You know that neither 
you nor I have any money except Bébé’s sixty dollars 
and my fifty, and the little that you may have in your 
pocket-book.” 


“What security 








“Mamma,” I said, with my heart beating, “don’t 
you think, if you would ask Gervase, that he’d lend 
you the money?” 

“No,” said mamma. 

“Perhaps he would lend it to you, papa; you are 
his own father as much as you are mine.” 

“IT wouldn’t ask him fora dollar,” said my father, 
hotly, “if I were going to be sold at the block myself.” 

My father’s angry words touched the depths of my 
heart. The picture they called up of himself standing 
with the coffle-gang in the slave-mart, waiting to be 
pitilessly sold away from me, while I stood weeping 
and helpless, brought to my mind even more vividly 
than Toinette’s tears all that poor Leander might 
feel on the morrow. 

I hid my face upon my father’s bosom and began to 
weep bitterly. He kissed me, and petted me, and 
wiped my tears. Then, still holding me in his arms, 
he carried me to my room and put me to bed. 

“Papa,” I asked, “do you want me to give my sixty 
dollars to Leander?” 

“T want you to do exactly as you choose, daughter.” 

“But you think Gervase is mean because he won’t 
loan the hundred dollars to Mrs. Leroux?” 

“The cases are different, Bébé. Gervase need deny 
-himself nothing. A hundred dollars are less to him 
than one dollar is to me.” 

“Papa,” I said, as he bent over to kiss me good- 
night, “will you give me until to-morrow to make up 
my mind between my watch and Polyhymnia?” 

“Yes; but, Bébé, you must please yourself in this 
matter. As I told your mamma, you are only a little 
girl, and are not to be compared or contrasted with 
Gervase, who is older than I was when he was born.” 

“Shall I have to give up the watch for good and 
all?” 

“You will have to give it up for a year, perhaps. 
You see it is this way, Bébé; we can’t expect Mrs. 
Leroux to repay the money until it is perfectly con- 
venient for her to do so, and that may be never; it 
certainly will not be this year nor the next one. So 
you will not get your watch, if you decide to lend 
your money, until I shall. have saved another sixty 
dollars for you.” 

I wept and pondered two or three hours after my 
father left me; I was more unhappy than even 
Toinette Leroux, who also wept the night away in 
the arms of poor Polyhymnia. I thought of the 
watch, which had already been chosen—a little beauty 
with golden stars on one side, and forget-me-nots in 
blue enamel, and dewdrops of diamond splinters on 
the other—and of my confident boastings to the girls. 
Then I thought of poor, weeping Leander, of pretty, 
coquettish, good-tempered Polyhymnia, and my words 
to Toinette. To be sure, I had told her to say nothing 
to her mother, but I had felt so sure of Gervase, that 
I had certainly led her to expect help and rescue from 
that quarter. 

After much weeping and wavering, I came to a 
decision. 

Papa,” I said, as I took my seat at the breakfast- 
table, ‘‘I don’t want the watch you were going to buy 
me, and —”’ 

“Don’t want it?” interrupted Gervase, looking up 
from his newspaper. 

“Of course I want it, Jerry, but papa knows what 
I mean. I mean I don’t want him to buy it, but to 
loan the money to Mrs. Leroux. So, papa, if you'll 
get the money out of the bank to-day, I’ll take it to 
her.” 

**I’m going to the bank this morning,” said Gervase, 
“and I’ll attend to it for you, if you like, father.” 

“Thank you, Gervase, but I can attend to it for 
myself,” papa said, shortly. 

“Very well, sir,” said Gervase. 

Papa brought me the check at luncheon, and I took 
it to Mrs. Leroux, with a gracious note of explana- 
tion from mamma. In the joy of Toinette, her 
mother and Polyhymnia, I learned, although with 
many a bitter pang as I thought of the beautiful 
relinquished watch, something of the reward that 
virtue brings. 

That night, after I was dressed for the party, and 
all the servants in the house, from Aunt Dinah, the 
cook, to Jason, the coachman, had come into mamma’s 
room to see how “Miss Bébé, honey,” looked in her 
“party perjinkities” and had one by one admiringly 
departed, and papa was unfolding my evening wrap 
of silk and swansdown to throw around me, Gervase 
made his late appearance with a bouquet of hot-house 
flowers in his hand. 

“Are they for me?” I asked, almost doubtfully. 

“Of course. And by the way, Bébé, I can lend you 
that hundred dollars you asked me for last night, or 
a thousand dollars if you want them, as I found out 
to-day that the security I wanted from you is all 
right.” 

‘It’s too late now,” I said, the tears coming to my 
eyes. “I wish you had told me sooner, Jerry, and 
Jason could have gone down and got me the watch 
in time for the party. But I don’t know what you 
mean by security.” 

“Nor I, Gervase,” said my father. ‘‘Nor do I know 
what you mean by teasing the child in this manner.” 

“My dear father,”’ he answered, ‘‘I could very well 
afford to let you believe for twenty-four hours that I 
was a very sordid and mean-spirited fellow, for the 
sake of learning that my sister not only has generous 
impulses, but, what is worth much more than gener- 
ous impulses alone, the capacity and courage for self- 
sacrifice.”’ 

“As to Jason’s going down to get you the watch, 
Bébé,” he went on, “there was no need of that, for 
my business at the bank this morning was to get the 
money to buy it with. I didn’t buy the one which 
Mr. Loring said you had selected, but one which both 
he and I thought far prettier, and which I hope you 
and mamma will think prettier, too.” 

Mamma went to Gervase’s side, and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“T suspected last night, Gervase,” she said, ‘that 
this was what you intended, but dared not suggest it 
to your father—tirst, for fear I might be mistaken, 
although I couldn’t believe that I was, and next, for 
| fear he’d be tempted to speak to Bébé, and you might 
| not learn the full value of the security you wanted 
| from her.” 
| My father simply said, “‘My son, I beg your pardon!” 
| “Let Bébé see her watch,” said Gervase, “and put 
it on, if she likes it, and get off to her party and her 
| partners.” 
| He opened the little box he held in his hand, reveal- 
| ing the most beautiful and brilliant thing I had ever 


























seen—a small watch sparkling with diamonds and 
gleaming with Oriental pearls. é 

“Q Jerry!” I cried, “is that really for me? It is 
the most beautiful thing in the world!” 

“No,” he said, “there is something more beautiful, 
a tender, self-sacrificing, womanly heart.” 

“But, Jerry, why didn’t you tell me last night that 
you were going to give me this beautiful watch, and 
that it was no use to buy the other? You see, then, 
I wouldn’t have minded giving my money to Mrs. 
Leroux, and wouldn’t have had all that trouble last 
night making up my mind between my watch and 
Polyhymnia. You certainly were stupid, Jerry, not 
to tell me.” 

“And I am afraid,” he answered, laughingly, ‘that 
I am too stupid to make you understand to-night the 
reason I didn’t tell you; but some day, little sister, 
you will be wise enough to find it out for yourself.” 

8. C. LASSELLE. 
+o 
SPEAK KINDLY. 
O world, let love so slandered teach 


Thy babbling tongue more kindly speech! 
Blackwood’s Magazine. —William Canton. 


| intention to hunt the diamond that night off Cape 
| Blomidon, opposite Partridge Island. 
“*You’d better be goin’ home to-day than foolin’ 
| around there at night, with the tide sweepin’ through 
| the Gut like a race-horse,” said the weather-beaten 
| skipper. He had had much worry since he had under- 
| taken to pilot his freight of spirited lads from Boston 
| to this dangerous coast. He begrudged every expe- 
dition to “them dangersome”’ cliffs for “them pesky 
rocks.” He was just the man for the place—cautious 
almost to stupidity, the boys thought; but the tutor 
knew his man, when, acting upon Jade’s commission, 
| he had engaged him. He knew that with this veteran 
| fisherman his boys would be as safe as with any cap- 
tain on the coast. 

We return to the moment when the boys discovered 
the gleam on the side of the cliff. In a very few 
| moments the mainsail was taken in as the strong 
ob and the wind swung the craft around so that 





observation of the “diamond” was difficult. 
| Now every eye followed the gaze of the indolent 
| Duke, who had been taking an uninterrupted look 
with the glasses from the bow at the singular spark- 
| ling light. That defiant mystery twinkled and burned 
from the shadow of the headland, whose irregular 
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Jade, when the three and their implements were on | him back. The tutor tried in vain. The Duke seemed 
shore. ‘It won’t do to leave her alone with Snap. Is | to think about this time that Boston society could get 
your almanac in your pocket?” | along without being astonished by a huge and roman- 
“Yes, sir.” tic gem. However, he was “game” like the rest, in 
“Please see what time it’s exactly high water. | spite of his silk shirt and ruby studs. 
Make it up from Annapolis. That’s nearest.” Let it be remembered that these Nova Scotian cliffs, 
“It’ll be high at a quarter to four o’clock,” answered | which are undermined by tides, and penetrated by 
the skipper, after a calculation. springs in the summer and frozen in the winter, are, 
“Now it is half-past one,” said the tutor, looking | though seemingly adamantine, as rotten as the “one- 
at his watchin the moonlight. “Two hours and fifteen | hoss shay,” and crumble and topple down, carrying 
minutes from high tide.” | tons of debris in their wake, at a slight disturbance. 
“Come as soon as you hear the whistle. Let Snap| Jade alone knew this fact well. It seemed as if the 
sleep, and keep a good lookout,” said Jade, as he | moonlight and the mysterious glittering magnet had 
shoved the bow off. put him under a sort of enchantment, and deprived 
“Aye, aye, sir. Good luck to you. him of his senses. It was not until he had led them 
you'll care for the boys, won’t ye? And don’t let the | up this third stretch that the hopelessness and horror 
stones fall on ’em. The dimun’ is plumb above.” of the situation flashed across his mind. The other 
The honest-hearted sailor rowed back slowly and | two began to be anxious, perhaps in sympathy with 
softly to the boat, whose lights danced cheerily in its | his own apprehension. They had rested the ladder 
black shadow. on that solid terrace. Jade, in spite of remonstrances, 
Three-quarters of an hour had elapsed. The expe- | had mounted it with one end of the rope tied to his 





Mr. Dawson, 





dition had now begun in dead earnest. The boys had | arm, ready to fasten it to the first firm projection. 
skirted from right to left under the precipitous rocks. | The tutor and Duke each held the rope, paid it out 
| Only at intervals of about eight miles can a path to | and grasped the foot of the ladder strongly, holding 





outline looked like a bound Prometheus clutching the | 


aboriginal fire. Now it died away, and fled like a| 
dream; now it burst forth with an energy that | 
startled and fascinated every one on board the sloop. | 
Even the imperturbable skipper himself was moved 
to awe. Taking his pipe out of his mouth, he mut- 
tered: 

“Wal, I’ve never seed the like o’ 
What in time is it?” 

Jade stood as if carved from the mast. Supporting 
himself with one arm, he breathed rapidly and hard. 
His eyes dilated, as he shivered from head to foot. 
Shove her nose He was the incarnation of enthusiasm for his hobby, 
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THE BLOMIDON DIAMOND. 
In Two PARTS.—PART I. 


“Hard a-port!”’ 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

“Look at that gleam there! Do you see it, Duke?” 
Jade pointed excitedly toward the headland that rose 
straight from the water’s edge. 

“Isn’t that a light? Luff her up. 
into the wind and hold her!” 

The precipice loomed scarcely a thousand feet away. 
The full moon shone slantingly on the long line of 
escarpment, bringing out wonderful contrasts of light and 
shade. Lying on the damp deck of the Chisel, Jade and 
Duke watched intently for a light that ought to flash 
somewhere from that rocky spot. 

‘“Aw—I see something that looks like a lighted cigar- 
ette,” drawled Dugald Stewart Bremmer, of Beacon 
Street, sometimes called the ‘Duke of South Boston.” 
His voice took on an affectation by which he tried to 
conceal his excitement. 

“Do you see it, Skip?” asked Jade, walking softly to 
the cockpit to get a better view. 

“It’s a mad-goose chase ye’re on, but there’s sothin’ 
different from the moon, arter all,’ answered the skipper 
of the craft. He pointed to a jutting crag full before 
them, about two hundred and fifty feet up the precipice. 

They all looked. The Duke readjusted his eye-glasses. 
Snap, the cabin-boy, looked scared, and wished he were 
at home. ‘“Jackdaw,” the tutor, came up from below to 
cast a critical eye upon the phenomenon, while Jason 
Dare, the head of the expedition, whose name his com- 
panions had stunted into Jade, looked intently through 
the ship’s glasses at the weird light. 

“Down with that jib and anchor! Hurry now!” he 
said, laying hold of the jib-sheets. “There is no doubt 
about it. That’s it, boys. What do you say?” 

The case stood thus. Jason Dare was an enthusiastic 
mineralogist. Two years before, with his father, he had 
made a fine haul of zeolites upon the Nova Scotian coast. 
His success and the excitement of the trip had haunted 
him. Now he had compassed the summit of his hopes. 
He had chartered a fine fishing sloop, forty feet long, 
which used to be called the Crank, and which the young 
mineralogist rechristened the Chisel. He had interested 
the Duke, who took his tutor, Mr. Jack Dawson, irrever- 
ently called Jackdaw, to keep him ‘toned up.” 

Jack Dawson was a magnificent specimen of a man. 
In college he had combined athletic and studious habits. 
Harvard men boast of him as their great “sprinter,”’ while 
the Faculty gladly honored him with the salutatory. He 
was a Christian, a scholar, an athlete, a gentleman in one; 
a combination of qualities so rare that it commands 
instantaneous respect. 

Jade’s friend Duke, who was unfortunately born in too 
good a family, was otherwise a fine fellow, and paid three- 
quarters of the bills. The crew consisted of the captain, 
known as Skip, but rumored to have been baptized 
Adoniram Halfbucket, and Snap, who did scullion 


that before! 


CLIMBING 


| the top be found. Even then, it is all one can do to | it steady and in position. 
scale those four hundred feet. To the Duke had been | 
assigned the duty of keeping his eyes on the spot 
where the gem was supposed to be. But they had 
lost sight of it as soon as they approached the land. 
At last the boys had found a shelving slope, forty | 
feet above, that seemed accessible. The ladder did 


About thirty feet up, Jade found a huge root that 


| probably belonged to a tree twenty-five feet to the 


right, at the opposite direction from the treasure. He 
tried it a dozen times, satisfied himself that it could 
hold him, and then gave the rope a double-hitch 
around it. 





work for the sake of three dollars a month and 
“found.” 

The mission had been successful. The vulgar cob- 
ble-stone ballast had been replaced by a precious 
freight of apophyllites, analcites, natrolites and all 
the other rare ites that are found upon the crumbling 
cliffs. With headquarters in Scott’s Bay, and Cap- 
tain Antipas Iron, the famous local guide, the party 


and this seemed the supreme moment of his life. He | 
felt that the glittering loadstone was destined to be | 
his. Only a mineralogist can understand the boy’s 
emotion. | 

“Skip!”? he suddenly called out. ‘Go down and get | 
the scaling ladder. Snap, unhook the painter and | 
bring the tender alongside.” 

That broke the spell. ““What do you mean?” asked 


wonders; so did the rope. Jack Dawson had climbed 
the Alps in Switzerland, and knew the value of a 
strong rope at such acrisis. After a hard climb the | 
lads had climbed almost half-way up—probably a 
hundred feet—and they stopped to breathe. 

“Where is it, Duke?” panted Jade. 

“Right over there,” he answered, pointing to a 


“There, that won’t slip,” he muttered. “Whew! it 
begins to look pretty black up there!” 

He had scarcely said this when he felt some one 
mounting the ladder after him. The Duke had taken 
the tones to mean acommand for him to come up. 
That was their recognized order of procession—Jade, 
the Duke, and the tutor, who brought up the rear 
carefully. Immediately, in order that there should 
not be extra weight on the ladder, Jade put his feet on the 
curved root, and supported himself upright against the 
sloping ascent. 

The Duke had not gone up ten rounds when he felt the 
ladder sinking beneath him. 

“Hold to that rope for your life!” yelled the tutor, “this 
bank is giving way!” HERBERT D. WARD. 

(To be continued.) ‘ 
——___~+~@>— 
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SECOND PAPER. 
A City in the Sand, 


Stretching back from the beach between parallel ridges 
of dry and drifting sand there are numerous narrow levels 
which, at high tide, are shallow basins of softly rippling 
water. Now the tide has ebbed, and these levels present a 
firm floor of sand, which dries very quickly. ‘This is the 
habitat of the fiddler crabs. 

The ground here is full of holes an inch or two in 
diameter, each of which has crumbs of half-dried sand 
piled at its side. The place seems deserted, though tracks 
are abundant, crossing in every direction. Further on, 
down in a hollow, is a patch of grass and samphire, and a 
pool of water. 

Look closely. Do yousee them? Myriads of small, dark 
objects are moving forward together. They are dark 
brown, with rose and violet markings, and have one small 
brown claw and one large white one, which is almost as 
big as the little creature’s whole body, and looks dreadfully 
swollen. 

Travelling nearly upright, and supporting the big claw 
with the little one, they remind us of an army of hospital 
patients, each with his right hand in sling and bandages, 
stampeding off together. Some of the fiddlers are black 
and shiny, with greenish yellow claws, and we do not 
notice at first that fully half of them have no large claw 
at all. 

When his capture is attempted, the fiddler raises his big 
claw threateningly and scampers off sidewise, pellmell, 
stumbling and rocking about. The big claw goes first in 
flight, but it interferes greatly with its owner’s equilibrium. 
The female is a timid creature, with no warlike inclina- 
tions, and attempts to defend herself only when 
flight is impossible. Then her weaker and smaller 
fingers often prove that it is not so much the amount 
of flesh seized as the earnestness put into it that 
makes a pinch effective. 

The under shell is divided into plates. At the 
posterior part you will find, upon examining two 
specimens of the fiddler,—one with a large claw and 


THE ROCK. 


ragged bit of rock, “seventy-five feet to our left, and 
over a hundred up.” He looked ruefully at the inhos- 
pitable climb before them. “This is wild business, 
Jade,” he added, without any drawl at all. 

“You needn’t have come,” growled Jade, looking 
for the next best place to mount. 

The loose rock began to crumble under their weight. 





had made a fine collection. the tutor, hurriedly. ‘Are you —” 

Just as they were about to set sail for home, old | “Yes. I’m going to get the Blomidon diamond if I 
Captain Iron remarked, ‘‘Have ye never heard tell | have to go alone.” 
of the Blomidon dimun’? No? I happened to think | “You're not a-goin’ on that fools’ errand?” gasped 
on’t becase it can’t be seen but onct a year, an’ the the skipper. 
time’ll be comin’ in a day or two.” | “Yes,Iam. Imust! Doyou hear? I must! Now, 

Then he spun the boys a yarn. The diamond had | old fellow,” he said, putting his hand on the tutor’s 
been seen to glisten in the moonlight, and ships had shoulder, ‘‘Don’t say a word. I can’t help it. Don’t 
seen it; sailors had tried to get it, but no one had | scold—and Skip will go, too.” 
ever been able to find it. The spirits, Captain Iron| ‘“I’ll be gormed if I will!” growled the old salt. 
said, protected it, and he himself had seen it and | “You aint a-doin’ that with none o’ my help. What 
had made the search, but he would tell no further. _| ’d your father say to me?” 

“To-morrer night it’ll be full moon, an’ it’s in the} But Jade did not swerve from his determination. 
right quarter. Why don’t you sail roun’ an’ see it | This was his expedition; he was commander on the 
for yerselves? You'll never see such a big dimun’ | boat, and he made his preparations amid questioning 
again. There aint none such in the world. If ye’re | looks and murky silence. The young tutor had not | 
in the right place, ye’ll see it from twelve to three to- , meant things to go as far as this. His curiosity was | 
morrer night on the rise o’ the tide, an’ that’s the | satisfied with a view from the water. But like many | 
only time ye can see it for a year to come.” men who have gone too far, he did not see his way to | 

The boys all dreamed that night of a huge blazing | get out of the scrape. He had not yet learned to say, 
diamond, in comparison with which the Kohinoor | “You must not.” Before his protesting eyes, the | 
was a glass marble. Next morning Jade, from his | ladder was quickly put into the tender. Jade felt for | 
bunk, roused up the tutor with this question: | his calling-whistle. It hung safe around his neck. | 

“What do you say, sir, to staying over another | He jumped into the small boat. 
day? It feels as if there might be a nasty sea out-| ‘Go down and bring me up that extra bit of sheet,” | 
side. Besides,” he said, after a judicious pause, “‘we | whispered the tutor to SRip. ‘Look here,” he added, 
might get a look at that wonderful quartz which | “I’ll go, too, to keep you straight. Two are better | 
these fools around here call a diamond.” than one on this coast. If you are crazy, I’ll be your | 
“I believe there is something in it, after all,” said keeper.”” Dawson looked kindly-at the impetuous lad 
the Duke. in the small boat. | 

“Boys,” said the tutor, “I think we will stay and| ‘I'll go along to see the fun, don’t you know, and 
try a look at it.” take a dahnce at the solitaire, too,” drawled the Duke. | 

“Good for the Jackdaw!” cried Jade. ‘Hi, there! | He hopped into the bow of the little row-boat, and | 
Four bells! Get up there, Snap! Light the stove | the tutor stepped carefully after him with a coil | 
and swab down the deck!” around his arm. Skip took the oars and rowed, as 

“Aye, aye, sir!’”? A diminutive squeak came from | Jade directed, churlishly, and with an occasional 
the forecastle. moan. 

Then Jade called the skipper, and told him of their 








| the jutting crag behind which the sparkling gem was 


Their feet had to keep treading as they grasped what 
they could to keep them up. 

“One more pull for that tree up there; then it will 
be easy the rest of the way,” said Jade, encourag- 
ingly. ‘We'll shove the ladder up. You hold it to 
the roots here—and I’ll go up and fasten it at the top. 
How is that?” 

This was quickly and deftly done, and the three 
were soon resting again on the firmest shelf they had 
yet found. 

“There are fifty feet less anyhow,” said the tutor. | 
Then, looking at his watch, he continued, ““We’ve 
been an hour at it, and I should think we had gone 
only a little over half-way. I think we had better 
give it up. And I, for one, don’t like the look of that 
rock above us.” 

Every moment or two Duke turned his eye-glasses, 
which clung to him with wonderful tenacity, toward 


supposed to lie hidden. The rope that the tutor had 
fortunately the foresight to provide was about a 
hundred feet long, and weighed only a few pounds. 
If it had not been for this, the ascent must have been 
given up. They climbed by catching the rope around 
the trunks of the stunted trees, which held lightly in 
the loose soil, and it was reckless to trust to them. 

Jade’s enthusiasm had carried him beyond caution, 
almost beyond reason. The Duke did not know any- 
thing about it, and the tutor combined partial igno- 
rance with the desire to see the boys through. 

Jade’s ladder had been made after a notion of his 
own. It was of the lightest sivel, ten feet in length, 
and its five parts could be stretched out to fifty feet, 
clasping like a firemen’s ladder. Yet the whole 
weighed only thirty-five pounds, and could easily sup- 
port the weight of one man at a time. 

After a brief rest Jade began to be impatient 
again. He burned to be going. He would go alone 





one without it,—that the two plates differ in shape 
and size. JI: the small-clawed crab it is broader and 
rounder. This is the tail, and it can be easily turned 
back upon its joint. 

The leader of the party of “fiddlers” has a set of 
signals which all understand and obey. At times we 
see them rehearsing a kind of military drill, consist- 
ing of thrusts and parries. When, toward evening, 
the hosts are marshalled on the narrow strip of hard 
sand, between the marsh and the water, they present 
a curious study, and one wonders what their per- 
formance is all about. 

In entering the hole, the crab leaves his large claw 
uppermost to guard the entrance. Take him from the 
smooth water and place him upon the beach where 
the waves roll in. He runs straight into the sea, but 
is tossed back again and again by the force of the 
waves. This is harsh treatment, and he slips thank- 
fully into a depression made in the sand. 

He lies quiet a moment, getting his breath. Then 
he begins to move about, and soon a ball of damp 
sand is passed up to the surface. Another follows, 
and another until he has brought up and deposited 
quite a quantity of sand around the opening, patting 
it hard and firm. Then up he comes out of the hole, 
turns about, and goes down again with the big claw 
underneath. All the tiny brown fingers fall quickly 
to work, drawing the sand closely over the entrance, 
and patting it smooth, until the door is fast closed, 
and the last finger-tips are drawn in. 

A wave rushes over, and there is no trace left of 
the underground house and its brisk little tenant. 

Here, in a hollow, is the sea-spider, an evil- 
looking crab, with mud-colored body, pointed 
beak, and long, clumsy gray legs, overgrown with 
a velvety sponge of seaweed. The first pair of 
claws are white, but they are scarcely larger thaw 
the others. He never willingly gives up his din- 


“You had better go back and mind the Chisel,’’ said | if the other two gave itup. No reasoning could hold | ner, and even suffers himself to be drawn from 
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the water rather than abandon it. He often| colony of barnacles has settled on his shoulders. 
appears with mutilated members, but I doubt if| He is a tremendous traveller, but if you would 


he ever seeks a battle; perhaps he may have 
paroxysms of bravery when pushed too far. 
Whether or not he ever attacks foes of his own 
kind, he is much too bewildered and lethargic to 


tiene 


| 


make him perfectly helpless and wretched, you 
have but to use his tail as a handle, and overturn 
him. 

What a tangle of legs and claws, desperately 
clutching at nothing! Such a mad flapping of 
paddles! He hugs himself into a ball, and tries 
to roll over, but unless the waves lend help, he | 
has a long struggle before he regains a proper | 
position. He is very unsociable, and partic- | 
ularly dislikes in- | 
trusion, though he | 
never appears to | 
have any very defi- 
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CRABS. 


attempt vengeance upon one of your size, and| When full-grown these creatures move further 
you may handle him with safety, vicious as he | down the bay, and become as fierce and brave as 


looks. 

Take him from the water. 
all life had left them. 
“grit his teeth.’’ Set him upon the ground; he 
slowly backs away until, reaching some obstacle, 
he stonily concludes he has come to the end of the 


His legs drop as if 





He begins to gurgle and | 


world, and does not take the trouble to glance | 


over his shoulder and make sure of it. 

Now put him into the water again. He begins 
slowly and laboriously to raise one leg after 
another, joint by joint, as if stiff with rheuma- 
tism. Such apparently painful exercise makes 
you groan for him out of pure courtesy. He is 
an embodied groan! 
that his legs are all there, he will settle down and 
meditate. But walk away through the shallow 
water and leave him, and he suddenly wakes up. 
Remembering that where there is commotion 
there may be chance of plunder, he follows briskly 
enough, keeping near by and alert. 

Of a different build and temper are the ‘calico 
crabs,’’ with short, nimble legs, and claws made 
for use and used readily, too. The speckled 
shell is ‘clean and smooth. The creature is an 
excellent swimmer, for the hind legs are changed 
into flat, jointed paddles, which answer equally 
well another purpose. 

Approach him as he lies quietly on the sand. 
He sees you and begins to slide away. Step 
between him and deeper water and he springs 
upright, dances to and fro like a pugnacious 
school-boy, flourishing and snapping his claws, 
as if daring you to ‘‘come on!” 

You do not retreat? The paddles fly together, 
and are separated in a flash. There is a smoke of 
sand in the water, which quickly clears, and—no 
crab. 

Perhaps, if you look very closely, you may see 
a little dark dot which moves in the sand. The 
cunning fellow has left his eye out to see what you 
will do next, but usually the only clue to his 
whereabouts is a faint depression. The belliger- 
ent play with which he salutes you is not all 
braggadocio. He would a little rather fight you 
than not, were the odds not so greatly against 
him. He is strong and well-armed. Those claws 
shut like a vise, and all his movements are prompt 
and emphatic. 

When two of these crabs have a misunderstand- 
ing it must be a savage spectacle. I almost saw 
a fight once, but it was postponed because I was 
there. After a preliminary war-dance, Master 
Crab flashed out of sight into the sand. Instantly 
up he came again, followed by two vicious-looking 
claws. He had unwittingly dived in upon one of 
his fellows, who made short work of turning him 
out of doors; but there was no time to punish 
the insult then, and he slipped out of sight in an- 
other place. 

What is this black object plowing along the 
sea-bottom? It is about the diameter of a water- 
pail, and drags a sharp spine for a tail. This is a 
horseshoe crab. He has quite prominent eyes, 
but apparently no means of defending them. 
They are nearly covered with seaweed, and a 


Having satisfied himself | 





nite goal in view. 
The speckled crabs 
and ‘ bluebacks”’ 
know instinctively 
which way lies shal- 
low water, and avoid 
it, but the horseshoe 
will travel with his 
back out of water 
for a little distance 
before he becomes 
aware of it. His 
shell covers him so 
closely that he seems 
to live in a box, 
The tide has turned. 
The water suddenly 
swarms with tiny 
green eels and trans- 
parent brown fish. 
A flounder, with 
mouth and eyes a- 
skew, wavers grace- 
fully past, in pleas- 





bustling hurry of 
his companions. 
The army of her- 
mit crabs, too, has 
begun its shoreward 
migration, and among 
them is a tiny creat- 
ure, sea-green, its 
white claws stained 
with blue—one of the 
‘“blueback’s’’ children. 
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| national Parliament are almost always Liberals | 
| or Radicals. 


ant contrast to the | 
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Socialism, however, is popular at the German | 
universities, and the deputies from them to the | 


The same revolutionary spirit has often appeared 


| in the universities and colleges of Spain and Italy. | 
| When, in his younger days, the great Spanish | 
| orator, Castelar, led a revolt in the streets of 


Madrid against the monarchy, he was followed by 
a large number of the students of the university 
who had listened to his teachings as a professor. 

Afterward, when the throne of Isabella was 
overturned, it was the Madrid students who rallied 
to the revolutionary standard of Prim and Ser- 
rano. There is little doubt that the mass of the 
Madrid students are Republicans to-day, and 
would rise in defence of that cause should an 
opportunity occur. , 

In Italy the universities have for centuries been 
the centres of liberal ideas in politics. Among 
Garibaldi’s redshirts were not a few students 
from Padua and other ancient universities. When 
the Austrians held possession of a part of Italy, 
they found the students the most troublesome of 
all classes to keep in submission, and Victor 
Emmanuel had in them powerful supporters and 
defenders when he undertook to secure Italian 
unity under his crown. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 
THE INEVITABLE. 
I like the man who faces what he must 


With step triumphant, and a heart of cheer: 
Who fights the daily battle without fear ; 


Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God : that somehow, true and just 

His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 

Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, 


Falls from Grasp : better, with love, a crust 
Than living in ae: e 


his 
mvies not, 
Nor loses faith in man ; but does his best, 


Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot, 

But with a smile and words of hope, gives zest 
| To every toiler: he alone is great, 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 


SaraH K. BOLTON. 
+o} 


SYSTEMS OF IRRIGATION. 


The importance of the subject of irrigation is 
evident from the statement that nearly one-half 
the area of the country is dependent upon an 
artificial supply of water. 

The first settlers of the Eastern States had no 
thought of irrigation, but chose their lands with 
reference to a natural supply of water. They 





they are now quiet and peaceable. 
Sara E. CusHMay. 
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“LEND A HANDY’ 
The wail of sorrow-saddened hearts 
Forbids our standing still. 
So, if you cannot lend a hand, 
Make room for those who will. 
—Wm. Brewster. 


a 
STUDENTS AND REVOLUTION. 


A few weeks ago several students of the Rus- 
sian universities of St. Petersburg and Moscow 


sent a long letter to one of the London newspa- | 
| pers, in which they gave some of the reasons why 
|the Russian students oppose their government, 


and are easily persuaded to revolt against it. 

They showed that the government discourages 
the broadest education, and looks upon the uni- 
versities mainly as training schools for submissive 
officials. They also testified to their hatred of 
the tyranny of the Czar and his agents, and their 
desire for a more liberal and tolerant system of 
government. 

It is a noteworthy fact, indeed, that the stu- 
dents in all the Russian universities and gymnasia 
are, and have long been, imbued with a spirit of 
revolt. It is well known that many of them 
have joined the Nihilists, and that many more 
sympathize with the efforts of revolutionists to 
overthrow the iron autocracy of the Czars. 

But this is not a peculiar feature of Russian 
student life alone. In almost every European 
continental country the same fact has again and 
again appeared in history. The students of the 
great English universities seem to be the only 
exception to the rule. The undergraduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge have always been ardently 
loyal to “the altar and the throne.’’ The students 
of Oxford welcomed Charles I. when he was 


avoided both the unduly wet lowlands and the 
drier uplands. 

When the lands which needed no artificial 
| supply of moisture were mostly taken, lands out- 
| side the ‘‘rain-belts’’ came into demand; but 

farms were still selected where water could be 

obtained by simple and easy means—that is, along 
{the courses of rivers. The early farmers of the 
| arid belt constructed canals and drains from the 
| rivers to their farms. 

This means of irrigation is now used in great 
| tracts of country, and has been improved upon 
by the construction of numerous catch-basins 
upon the dry plains, in which the rainfall is stored 
up. Natural depressions of the land are taken 
advantage of, and large basins are often con- 
structed without great labor or expense. 

When this stage in irrigation is to be passed, 
the intervention of great combinations of capital 
or of the government is needed. Western rivers 
often run so low in dry summers that the drainage 
canals become empty. To overcome this difficulty 
the supply of water must be enlarged by storing 
at high elevations the vast quantities which would 
otherwise pass away in the spring floods. Such 
great mountain reservoirs have been constructed 
in several States and Territories by private capital ; 
the expense has been enormous, but the return for 
the money invested has generally been ample. 

Still another important means of obtaining 
water is coming into use. It is the utilizing of 
great underground currents by means of subter- 
ranean canals or ‘‘galleries.’"” The great mass of 
certain Western rivers flows through the earth 
below the apparent bottom of the stream. When 
a river is seemingly dry an ample water supply 
can be obtained in this way. 

The city of Cheyenne, Wyoming, obtains its 
water supply from an underground reservoir or 
gallery of this kind; and even when Crow Creek 
is nearly dry in summer, the city has sufficient 
pure filtered water. When the subterranean source 





driven from London. They have always been 
Tory in party politics. 


dents who have swarmed in the University of | 
Paris and the College of France. It was there 
that Abelard and Calvin found their most eager | 


disciples. Reformers, whether in religion or pol- | second time by farmers further down the stream. | 


itics, have always found their warmest welcome | 
in the great institutions of learning in Paris. 


| of such a water supply is lower than the country 


| to be supplied, it must be raised by great pumps. 
The contrary has been the case with the stu- | 


It is a mistake to suppose that irrrigation ex- 
hausts a water supply. The water used on the 
land filters through it and follows the water- 
courses back to the river again, to be used a 


The State of Colorado supplies an example of 


regulated by State authority, the State being 
divided into ‘“‘water divisions’ and these into 


| diaeatiete, which are under the charge of superin- 


tendents of irrigation and water commissioners. 
There is also in operation in Colorado a system 
by means of which the farmers buy ‘perpetual 
rights’’ to the use of the water by paying a larger 
sum per acre, and in this way acquire all the rights 
of the corporation. The canal is then owned and 
operated by the farmers themselves as a stock 
company. The farmers thus become independent 
of the State, and operate the water rights to suit 
themselves. Their artificial watering steadily en- 
riches the land, and offers so many advantages as 
to suggest to farmers further east the wisdom of 
introducing some system of irrigation. 
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ONLY A ROSE. 


A few years ago a lady living in the city returned 
one evening from the country, where she had been 
spending the day, with a large basket of roses. As 
she approached her own house, a ragged, dirty boy 
followed her with such wistful eyes that she gave him 
arose. Before her door was opened he was beside 
her again with two other grimy boys. 

“Ef you plaze, mem, ye’ll not be havin’ one to 
spare for them?” pointing to his companions. 

“If they had been hungry, and asking for bread,” 
she said afterward, ‘“‘they could not have watched me 
with more eagerness. When I handed them the 
roses, they all gave a shout and darted away. In 
fifteen minutes the steps were almost filled with chil- 
dren, pale, ragged, starved little creatures. I do not 
know where they came from; they seemed to swarm 
out of the earth. I gave them the roses and all the 
flowers in my little garden, ashamed to think how 
many I had and how little I had valued them, while 
they were such priceless treasures to these children. 
Most of the children ran ‘home’ with their flower 
as if it had been a rare jewel. 

“Later in the evening another poor little waif rang 
the bell to know ‘if this was the house where they 
gave away flowers.’ I determined then that, with 
God’s help, it always should be.” 

Out of this chance gift of a rose grew the flower 
mission of one of our great cities. 

No one, who has not carried flowers or growing 
plants into the slums of our cities, can know the de- 
light which a common field daisy or bunch of clover 
can give to their wretched inmates. 

A little incident which occurred this summer has a 
certain significant pathos of its own. A young girl 
one day bought from an old negro on the sidewalk a 
bunch of purple water-flags. Going into a small 
trimming-shop, she observed that the saleswoman 
eyed them intently. . 

“What are those flowers, miss?” she asked. “I 
never saw them before, but I think they must be the 
flags my mother talks about that grew on the creek 
near her old home in Delaware. She’s never seen 
any since.” 

“Give them to her,”’ said the customer, kindly. 

The woman tried to thank her, but the words 
choked her. ‘“She’s old and very sick,” she said at 
last. ‘She won’t be here long.” 

A month later the young girl went into the same 
shop again. The shop-girl, dressed in shabby black, 
came to her. 

“She kept them flowers by her for ten days—as 
long as she lived,” she whispered. “She thought 
they came from her old home. When I put her in the 
coffin I laid them by her. There was a little color in 
them yet. They had given her so much pleasure I 
thought I’d like to have them go with her still.” 

It is not necessary to belong to a club or organiza- 
tion to join in this beautiful charity. Any child who 
lives in the country can send a box of field flowers to 
her friend in town, and these, if taken into the near- 
est court or alley, will become a missionary charged 
with God’s message of good-will and love. 

Flowers are His free gift to man. Food, clothes, 
even knowledge, we must work for and buy, but 
flowers grow for the beggar on the wayside. Shall 
we not carry His gift to our poor brother imprisoned 
in city walls, who has not received it? 


ee 


IDLE HOURS. 


When a man is apparently idle, it may be that his 
time is most profitably employed. ‘This were some- 
time a paradox,’’ but he who reflects upon it will see 
its meaning. All hard workers learn, sooner or later, 
the truth that recreation is an absolute necessity for 
tired bodies and tired minds. 

The idle time of Bacon, Pope, Cowper, and many 
another famous writer, has been spent in gardening. 
It is said that market gardening is the one passion of 
Blackmore, the English novelist, and that he spends 
the money earned by his pen in carrying out this 
dearly beloved hobby. And who could wish it other- 
wise? Doubtless the poetical spirit which pervades 
his work is that caught from long days spent in 
homely tasks in the garden and field. “Some men 
dig up worms from the earth,” says an old proverb, 
“others uncover truth.” 

“No one,” declares Cicero, ‘seems to me free who 
does not sometimes do nothing.” Then he goes on to 
| tell how certain noble Romans amused themselves in 











| the country, by indulging, boy-like, in all sorts of 
| frolics. Evidently they jumped and ran themselves 


| the methods and laws which are likely to be gen- | into physical well-being, and ability io take up the 


Therein, too, the revolutionists of a century | erally employed in governing irrigation. In that | severer duties of life again. 


ago found brave and ardent adherents. 


foe of the monarchy, many a hot-headed cham- | 
pion of the republic. 

In Germany it is notably the fact that the great | 
mass of the students have for centuries been | 


The | State there are more than five thousand miles of | 
university and the college sent out many a young | irrigating canals and ditches, which represent in- 


vestments of over twelve million dollars of private | 
capital, and water three million acres of land. 

All streams of water in that State are public | 
property. Responsible canal companies may take 


“Who is your doctor?” said some one to Carlyle. 
**My best doctor,” replied he, “is a horse.” 
Sometimes apparent idleness is only a change of 
work. George Lewes was one day dredging a road- 
side pond, putting all the living treasures he found 
| into a glass jar. 
“What are you doing?” inquired a sneering by- 


sympathizers with revolution and democratic water from the streams, and supply it to farmers | stander. ‘Fishing for salmon?” 


ideas. Some of the German universities have | 
sent, as deputies to the parliaments, professors of | 
the most advanced political ideas. It is said that | 
the practice of duelling is winked at by the 
authorities of the German universities, because it | 
diverts the minds of the students from dangerous 
political thinking and acting. 


at fixed water rates, subject to the power of a 
State water commissioner to lower the rates if | 
they are found exorbitant. The customary charge | 
in Colorado is from one dollar and a half to two | 
dollars and a half per acre per annum. 

The water companies’ use of the streams, and | 
their methods of supply to purchasers, are rigidly | 


But when he saw what strange beings were discov- 


| ered in that unpromising pool, his interest was ex- 


cited, and he asked Mr. Lewes many curious ques- 
tions, all of which were patiently answered. 

“Ah,” said the scoffer, respectfully, at the end of 
the interview, “it’s a fine thing to be able to name 
all God’s creatures!” 

Acquaintance with nature draws the mind out of 
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the rut wherein it daily runs, and freshens it for the | According to his actual destiny, he is merely one of | ‘‘Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,” or worm loz- 


doing of new tasks. Rest often consists in change of | 
work, the relaxation of one set of brain cells in favor 

of others. One may certainly consider it occupation 

to collect specimens like Lewes, ride horseback like 

Carlyle, or chop wood with Gladstone, but it is occu- 

pation which invigorates and does not tire. 

The periods of indolence in the life of a student or 
creator, are merely those “grand receptive pauses,” 
when he drinks in nourishment from nature herself, 
to sustain his vitality. When the giant Anteus was 
thrown, and touched the earth, he rose more vigorous 
than before. 
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WHY HE DID NOT SPEAK. 


One of the most singular of Leon Gambetta’s per- 
sonal supporters, and a stanch supporter, too, of the 
French Republic all his life, died recently in Paris. 
The drolleries of this man, Dr. Emile Vernhes, 
amused politicians of all parties, and though he never 
made a speech in the Chamber he was not without 
influence. He became a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1876, and remained a member as long as 
he lived. 

Doctor Vernhes was a native of the South of France, 
and, like many natives of that region, possessed re- 
markable exuberance of character as well as a marked 
accent. Public men he called familiarly ‘“thee’’ and 
“thou”—a privilege of intimacy in France—and told 
them exactly what he thought of them; and he was 
so spontaneous and manifestly honest in his opinions 
that nobody thought of taking offence at either his 
familiarity or his criticisms. 

He was always getting ready to make a great 
speech in the Chamber, but never made it. At one 
time, when the state of Europe was much disturbed, 
he went about declaring, “At last the time has come 
for me to throw light upon the darkness, and bring 
order out of chaos!” 

He demanded the floor for a speech, and obtained 
it. Gambetta was then President of the Chamber. 
Vernhes had been unfolding to everybody a great 
plan for the relief of Europe of certain troublesome 
questions. This plan was to remove the Sultan across 
the Bosphorus and establish the Pope in Constanti- 
nople. 

As Vernhes went up to the tribune—a sort of pulpit 
from which addresses are delivered in continental 
European parliaments—in order to begin his famous 
speech, Gambetta beckoned to him. Vernhes stepped 
up to the presiding officer’s chair, and Gambetta 
whispered to him a moment. And then, without 
delivering his address, Vernhes went down and re- 
sumed his seat. 

“Why didn’t you speak?” a friend asked him after 
the session was over. 

“Oh, you see,” said Vernhes, ‘I had some great 
things to say; but Leon made a very just observation 
as l was going up. Says he, ‘Do you suppose those 
people can understand your southern dialect?’ ‘I’m 
afraid not,’ says I. ‘Well,’ says Leon, ‘I’ll tell you 
what we’ll do; we’ll dine together to-morrow night, 
and you can make your speech to me!’ ‘Nothing 
better,’ says I, and I came down.” 
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LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


The present generation hears little of Lydia Maria | 
Child, of whom the poet Whittier wrote, “It is not 
too much to say she was the most popular literary 
woman in the United States.” 

In her home life, says Mr. Hudson in the New Eng- 
land Magazine, a large share of the day was spent in 
writing, and at night she would read what she had 
written to her husband, and submit it to his criticism 
and suggestion. The dependence upon each other in 
their home life was mutual, and each appreciated the 
other. Her husband once said to her: 

“I wish for your sake, dear, I was as rich as Cre- 
sus.” 





“You are Creesus,’”’ answered Mrs. Child, “for you 
are king of Lydia.” 

Whether at home or abroad, she was plainly dressed. 
Her bonnets were almost alike, and evidently the old 
was not exchanged for the new because of change in 





the style. It is said that one of her distinguished 
literary friends, when he saw her one day in Boston 
with a new bonnet, exclaimed, “There will be a| 
change soon, for Maria has got a new bonnet!” 

A minister who was spending a day at Wayland, | 
seeing her go by and not knowing who she was, ex. | 
claimed, “I have seen what I never expected to see | 
again—a woman with a bonnet on!” 

Her bonnets were large, and generally trimmed 
with green, and at one time when New York friends 
sent her a bonnet made in the prevailing style, she 
trimmed it over to suit her own taste. | 


LEOPOLD. 

Leopold II., King of Belgium, is an able and active 
man, though not an eminently popular one. For 
some reason, not easily explained, he has just missed 
the general favor, and this in spite of the fact that he 
is one of the men who know how to say the right 
thing at the right time, and who never forget a face | 
they have once seen. | 

One day his Majesty was on the pier at Ostend, 
walking quietly about among his subjects like a| 
simple citizen. He saw a Brussels burgher, and | 
accosted him. 

“Eh bien, and how are your orchids?” 

“My orchids, sire?” 

“Yes, those you exhibited two years ago.” 

The flower amateur had himself forgotten that 
past hobby, others having meanwhile engaged his | 
attention; but the king never forgets. 

This king possesses the precious art of finding the 
proper point of view from which to regard all classes 
of men. Visiting a large manufactory in company 
with the Shah of Persia, he approached a group of 
workmen, and said, shaking them by the hands: 

“Never forget, my dear fellows, that we must all | 
work. We are all workmen in our respective 
spheres.” 

His habits are simple, his activity great, and his 
ability as a statesman unquestioned. As it has often | 
been declared, if he had been born in the burgher | 
class, he would greatly have distinguished himself. | 


or 


KING 


many kings, and not one of tle most popular. 


+r 
BOOKS AND LABORERS. 


“Nothing is so homeless as a bookless house, unless 
it be a house whose books betray a vulgar and narrow 
conception of life,’’ writes Miss Burt in her ‘Literary 
Landmarks.’”’ ‘‘A small library, well selected,” she 
adds, ‘‘may, like Aladdin’s lamp, turn the abode of 
poverty into a princely home.” She illustrates her 
thought by recalling an old farm-house where a tired 
mother, after a hard day’s work, gathered her seven 
children about her, and with her knitting needles 
kept time to the measures of the verses read by one 
of the children from a great poet. 


“The poetry which she knit into the lives of her 
boys has outlasted all the stockings, and crowned 
her memory with a halo of poetic recollections.” 

There are persons who urge that the children of 
paces | people should be taught merely to read and 
write, lest they “become educated above their em- 
ployment.” Miss Burt, who is a teacher in the Cook 
County (Ill.) Normal School, once asked a class of 
pupils, most of them children of workingmen, which 
would make life more endurable to them if they were 
obliged to do the meanest labor—to be ignorant of 
good books, or to be acquainted with the classics. 

A lively discussion followed, and only one child 
thought that a fine education would diminish one’s 
power to endure the hardships of a menial life. All 
the rest were disgusted with his remark, and one 
little boy said he could be a better yey I with 
the “Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius” to think of 

A little girl whose father kept a “saloon” said 
people would not come to the “saloon” to spend 
money if they loved good books; for her own part, 
she would rather stay upstairs with her books than 
tend bar. ‘The little library she had collected,” adds 
Miss Burt, “twas better than many which may be 
found in the homes of teachers and ministers.” 

Even John Ruskin speaks derisively of ‘the people 
who donot distinguish between books for the laborer 
and the school-man.” Miss Burt indignantly answers 
this disparaging remark by saying, “‘Almost any 
teacher can show better writing from children than 
there is in Queen Victoria’s Journal, and sentences 
equal to Ruskin’s.” She also tells of an uneducated 
workingman who, deploring his lack of early advan- 
tages, was in the habit of taking his little son on his 
lap at night to hear his lessons. He followed the boy 
through all his high-school work, and to-day is an 
educated man through the sympathy he gave the 
child in his studies. 


Se eee 
QUICK WIT. 


Andrew Lang says of Americans that they are 
“almost too good company,” and that their enliven- 
ing effect upon the “dejected Britons” with whom 
they are thrown, is often very startling. Even among 
our most animated countrymen, however, conversa- 
tion is not made such a distinct art as it was with the 
English wits a century ago. 


Few people nowadays make themselves masters of 
repartee, and when a man does practise turns and 
quips of speech, we are likely to listen to his utter- 
ances. One such professional talker was te me ye 
a young lady at a party, because, as he declared, she 
had promised to go out to supper with him rather 
_ with the gentleman who was actually at her 
side. 

“Very well,” said he, tragically, “I sa 
now, but after supper 
mortal combat.” 

“Now you’re ~~ said the pouting beauty. 

“No, I’m not silly; I’m Scylla,” was the quick 
reply. “And Mr. A—— is Charybdis. Take your 
choice!” 

On the same night, just as he was leaving the 
house, and preparing to step into his cab, another 
friend also emerged. 

“Hallo, J—,” said the latter, “I didn’t know you 
were round.” 

“Yes,’’? was the answer, “I’m round, and now I’m 
going to roll home.” 


no more 
Mr. A— and I shall meet for 


REST. 

Two gentlemen were looking at a painting of a 
cornfield in France, a typical French cornfield, in 
which poppies shone out here and there among the 
corn. “It reminds me,” said one, ‘‘of something 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said to me when I was a 
young man. 

“I had told him that I was tired out, and was going 


| away for a long rest; told him how I intended to 


occupy my leisure, spoke enthusiastically of my pro- 
spective travels and out-of-door sports. I could enjoy 
a lifetime of such plans. 

“He had listened with sympathetic interest, but at 
my last remark something in his face prompted me 
to ask, ‘You do not think those things a waste of 
time, Mr. Emerson?’ 

“*No,’ he replied, ‘oh no; but the poppy should 
always grow in the cornfield.’ ” 

In that exquisitely poetical phrase the philosopher- 
poet and preacher fixed the truth that work is the 
complement, the fit and best pen sagen of recre- 
ation; the truth that inspired another poet to write: 


gies the busy caree: 


“Rest is not 3) 
tting of self to its sphere.”’ 


Rest is the 
———~+or—___——__- 


LOST TO SIGHT. 
General Sheridan was not a tall man, though he 
had acommanding presence. While he was an under. 
officer he was one day drilling a company, and was 


| annoyed by the unsoldierly appearance of a tall, 


round-shouldered Irish recruit. 


‘Don’t stand in that way,” Sheridan finally ex- 
claimed. ‘You look like a Chinaman doubled over a 
washtub. Straighten up—form erect, chest out and 
chin elevated. Like this!” 

Then the officer gave the man a superb example of 
the perfect soldier in parade movement, his eyes 
fixed unalterably away from earthly things. 


“An’ it’s sthraight ahid I'll be afther lookin’ all | 
the toime?” asked the recruit, glancing down at his | 


superior officer, with a twinkle in his eye 

mg if you mean to be a respectable soldier, cer- 
tainly.” = 

The Irishman puffed himself out like a pigeon, and 
stepping off to the measured “Right!” Rett he 
exclaimed, ‘Well, good-boi to ye, leftenant; I'll 
niver see ye agin.” 


GOOD MONEY. 


There is a kind of thrift, not yet gone wholly out of 
fashion, which used to be described as “making one 
hand wash the other.’ Says the Pittsburg Dispatch : 


During Senator Jones’s recent exhaustive speech 
on the silver question he referred to the fact that in 
the ancient days of Massachusetts oyster shells were 
used as money. 

Mr. Hoar nodded his venerable head, and whispered 
to Senator Gray : 

“Yes, and very good money it was. If a man in 
those days wanted to order a dozen on the half-shell, 
he could do it with perfect safety, knowing that he 
could pay for them with the shells.” 
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JULY. 

Th. 31. Ignatius de Loyola, Founder of the Jesuits, died, 1556. 
AUGUST. 

Fr. 1. Slavery terminated in the British Colonies, 1834. 

Sa. 2. Black Hawk defeated at Bad Axe, 1832. 

Su. 3. Sir Richard Arkwright, Inventor, died, 1792. 

Mo. 4. Battle of Wissembourg, 1870. 

Tu. 5. French Fleet entered Narragansett Bay, 1778. 

We. 6. Battle of Bushy Aun, 1763. 








For the Companion. 
TWO PICTURES. 


A home in Merr: England, 
With roses at the door, 
With the waving corn around it, 
And the heather-lands before. 
There dart the busy swallows, 
And the lark upsprings at morn, 
And far across the peaceful fields, 
Is the evening worship borne. 


And still the brown-haired children 
Are, Kpecling, taught to pray 

For the brave true-hearted brother 
Whom duty called away. 2 

“He is just as near Our Father 
The baby whispers, wise 

With the wisdom of her seven years, 
“As "neath our own dear skies.” 


A jane dense and tangled, 
nd the tiger’s padding tread ; 
The sinuous glide of the serpent, 
And the vulture overhe 
The matted grasses trampled 
the feet of men at bay, 
The ring of English rifles, 


| sunny path, but ““My sheep . . 





In savage hands to-day. 


And prone beside the river 
Where the sluggish waters creep, 
A white-faced s' ey tying 
In the hush of the last long slee 
Was he “just as near Our Father 
Aye, nearer than they knew, 
As there in the sullen thicket, 
His dying breath he drew. 


In the little English household, 
Great mourning there will be, 
Mother and sweetheart weeping 
For the dead beyond the sea. 
But why should grief be regnant, 
at matters place or road, 
If straight by the way He biddeth, 
The freed soul climb to God! 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


te 
For the Companion. 


FALSE AND TRUE. 


Edna Cooper at sixteen became a member of a 
Christian church. She was as enthusiastic in ex- 
pressing her new emotions as she had been when 


flowers, trees, skies and stars, such as: 


pit | 





she began to study art, or as she was accustomed 
to be when she made a new friend. She had not 
persevered with her art studies, and she changed 
her friends every few months. People hinted that | 
she was insincere, and at heart cared nothing for) 
friends, art or religion. But this was not true. | 
She was sincere, but shallow. 

She sang in the choir, and an exultant anthem | 
would make her face glow and her eyes shine, | 
while a hymn of tender devotion would some- | 
times bring the tears raining down her cheeks. | 
But ali this religious fervor did not keep her 
from answering her old father rudely when she | 
reached home, nor induce her to give up her next | 
morning’s nap in order to help her mother about 
the breakfast. | 

This incongruous union of fervent emotion and 
neglect of duty continued through life. She was 
an indolent, extravagant, ill-tempered wife, and 
a selfish, coid mother; no friend or servant ever 
received from her a word of help toward a better 
life. But a hymn or a noble word from God's 
book still brought the water to her eyes, and fired 
her with a momentary resolve to be henceforth a 
true disciple. 

She had a brother who was a clergyman, a dull, 
plodding man, soured by dyspepsia. He preached 
the truth by his actions as much as by his words. 
In fact his sermons were weighty with the law of 
God, but seldom lightened by His love. 

John Cooper never failed in duty. He was to 

_ be found wherever duty called him, in the hos- 
pitals, in the midst of pestilence, in the huts of 
the poor, in prison. 

“God has set me a work to do,”’ he said, ‘“‘and 1 
will do it, though I have but little hope of accept- 
ance at last. God’s promises do not seem to 
touch me. Only twice in my life have I felt His 
peace in my soul. But though I am lost at last, 
I will do His will.” 

This Christian had the steady fire of religion in 
his soul, though his own life was not consciously 
warmed by it; the other had but an occasional 
flash of the imagination which warmed neither 
her own heart nor the hearts of those who lived 
about her. 

We are apt, in youth, to mistake a heated poetic 
fancy for the love of God. ‘By their fruits,”’ 
says the Saviour in the Sermon on the Mount, 
**ye shall know them.” 

The man, who, ina darkened chamber, where 
he cannot see the glory and promise of the sky, 
goes on unrepiningly with his work, is the true 
servant; not he who sits idle outside rejoicing in | 
the sunshine. 

A man’s temperament and intellectual structure | 
are the chamber in which his faith dwells, and | 
they are.often darkened by inherited or natural | 
ailments. But if he perseveres in doing God's | 
will he is a better Christian than his exultant 





| 
| 
| 





neighbor who neglects it. Christ does not say, 
“My sheep” bleat loudly, or rejoice in their 
. follow Me.”’ 





Or 


HYMNS IN CHILDHOOD. 
“I liked to go to meeting,” writes Miss Larcom, in 


sometimes implied wearing a new bonnet and her 
best white dress and muslin “vandyke,” a fact which 
made her willing to stand up through the Vase, 4 
prayer” and sit still through the “ninthlies” and 
“tenthlies” and “ftinallies’’ of the sermon. 


She seldom remembered anything that the preacher 
said, except now and then some word which sounded 
well—such as “dispensations,” ‘“decrees,” ‘‘ordi- 
nmances,” “covenants.” Not understanding the lon 
words by which he tried to explain the Bible, she fell | 
into the habit of taking refuge in the hymn-book, and | 
often learned two or three hymns in a Sunday fore- | 
noon or afternoon. ae 

She soon discovered that there was a difference in | 
hymns, and learned only such as she liked. A melo- 
dious echo, or a sonorous ring, or the hint of a picture, 
or some sacred suggestion caused her to prefer certain 
hymns to others, Yet she liked some of these others 
because she misunderstood them and could make a 
free version as she murmured them over. 

One of her favorites began with the words: 


“Come, humble sinner, in whose breast 
A thousand thoughts revolve.” 


She had no idea of its meaning, but made up a little 
story out of it, with herself as the heroine. She did 
not know that the last line of the second stanza was 
bad grammar : 

“Pl 


‘0 to Jesus, though my sin 
Hat in 


like a mountain rose,”— 


but thought that the “sin” was something pretty, 
that looked “like a mountain-rose.” She had never 
seen mountains, but took it for granted that a rose on 
a mountain must be prettier than the wild roses on 
the hill near her house. She, the heroine, would 
luck that rose, and Fig 4 it up the mountain-side 
nto the temple where the King sat, and would give it 
to Him; and then He would touch her with His sceptre, 
and let her through into a garden full of flowers. 
Miss Larcom’s childhood was passed in the country, 
and therefore she loved hymns which suggested 


“There everlasting spring abides 
And never-withering flowers.” 





When she repeated that hymn, she understood it to 
mean that the anemones and violets—the short-lived 


| children of the shivering New England spring—would 
| bloom on through the cloudless, endless year of the 


heavenly land. 


She lived near the ocean, and when the salt wind | 


came through the open door as the choir sang of 
‘Seas of heavenly rest,” she, wondering how a worl 
could be beautiful where “‘There was no more sea,” 
concluded that the hymn and the text could not con- 
tradict each other, and that something like 2 sea must 
be in heaven. 

The child had a poet’s imagination. While crooning 
over 

“At anchor laid, remote from home, 
Toiling I cry, Sweet Spirit, come ' 


Celestial breeze, no longer stay ! 
But spread my sails, ant spect my way!” 
she had the feeling of being rocked in a boat on a 


beautiful ocean, from whose far-off shores the sun- 
rise beckoned. 


——_—_+or—__—_—_ 
CULTIVATING DISEASES.. 


Probably the most curious greenhouse in the world 
is supported at Washington by the United States 
Government. It is a hospital for diseased plants, but 
differs from ordinary hospitals in that the injuries 
and disorders from which the patients suffer have 
been purposely inflicted upon them by the doctors in 
order that the nature of the complaints may be 
studied, and methods of curing them discovered. 


The bp ppemne of Agriculture has agents in many 
parts of the country whose business is to travel about 
and collect speci of di d plants. These 
plants are promptly sent to Washington with full 
| a ar of the injuries done, and the extent of the 

epredations. Professor Galloway, who has charge of 

this department, upon receiving a leaf or a twig ex- 
hibiting morbid symptoms, sets at work to discover 
what sort of fungus is responsible for the mischief. 

yf all disorders of plants are caused by para- 
sites, of which there are fi ty thousand known kinds, 
and it is not easy to tell off-hand, in any given case, 
just which one is the destroyer. Often this must be 
determined by a resort to the germ incubator. 

Suppose the professor has received a leaf affected 
by some mysterious disease, burning it brown. His 
experienced eye at once detects the presence of a 
fungus. He breaks off a bit of the leaf, and chops it 
up in distilled water. When the water is filled with 
the germs, he takes a drop and lets it fall into a tube 
which already contains a small quantity of a gelati- 
nous substance called “agar,” derived from a Japanese 
fish. This substance has previously been rid of all 
germs by boiling, and the tube is now tightly corked 
up again to prevent the ingress of other germs. 

The fungus germs find this agar most nutritious 
food, and at once begin to feed and multiply. If there 
is only one to begin with, it soon divides into two, 
and so on until, it may be within a few hours, there 
are billions. 

To be certain that these fungi caused the disease of 
the plant in question, the professor fishes a few of 
them out on the end of a platinum needle, and rubs 
them on a healthy leaf of the same sort in his green- 
house. If the disease is reproduced in the plant thus 
inoculated, he has found the enemy. That is the first 
important step; it only remains to discover some- 
thing that will kill the parasite without injury to the 
infected plant. 

Within the four ome during which Professor Gallo- 
way has been in charge of this department of vegeta- 
ble pathology much has been done. Twelve of the fifty 
kinds of dangerous fungi that attack the grape have 
been treated with success, and a cure has been dis- 
covered for the fire-rot, which turns the limbs of pear- 
trees black and dead so quickly. The germ of the 
potato rot, too, has been identified, and means found 
of fighting it cheaply and effectively. The same may 
be said of more than a dozen other vegetable diseases. 








ey 


ONE USEFUL CIGAR. 


It is told of a sea-captain who died not long ago 
that he was formerly in command of a ship in which 
passengers were carried from New York to some of 
the islands. On one occasion the ship caught fire, 
and the passengers and crew were compelled to take 
hurriedly to the boats. 


The eaptain remained perfectly cool throughout all 
the confusion and fright of the embarkation, and at 
_ every one except himself was got safely into the 

ats. 

By the time he was ready to follow, the passengers 
were almost wild with fear and excitement. Instead 
of hurrying down the ladder, the captain called out 
to the sailors to hold on a minute, and taking a cigar 
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feet. Then he descended with deliberation, and gave 
the order to 


—_ off. 
C 


“How could you stop to light a cigar at such a- 


moment?” he was asked afterward, when some of | 
the 


assengers were talking over their escape. 
cause,” he answered, “I saw that if I did not 


do something to divert the minds of those in the | 
boat there was likely to be a panic, and overcrowded 

| as it was, there was danger of its being upset. 
| act took but a moment, but it attracted the attention | 
»™ | of everybody. You all forgot yourselves because you | 
her charming narrative of “‘A New England Girl- | were thinking about my curious behavior, and we got 
hood.” She was a child, but “going to meeting” | off safely.” 


The | 


——— 





For the Companion. 
THE FOXGLOVE, 


In grandmamma’s garden in shining rows 
The box smells sweet as it trimly aaa $ 
The sun-dial quaint the hours tells, 
’Mid foxgloves tall with spotted bells ; 
And all is dear and all is fair 
As childhood’s self had dwelling there. 


In grandmamma’s garden a child I played, 
With naught save bees to make afraid ; 
I counted the spots on the foxglove’s cheek, 
And knew it could tell, if it would but speak, 
How cunning fairies in the night 
Had painted them by faint starlight. 


randmamma’s garden the foxgloves gay 
With every wind would nod and sway ; 
Full well I knew that they were wise, 
And watched with childhood’s eager eyes 
To see them whisper each to each, 
And catch the secrets of their speech. 


In grandmamma’s garden still I walk, 
And still the foxgloves seem to talk. 
Their speech not yet my manhood learns, 
But when I see them youth returns; 
I wonder at them still in vain,— 
But with them am a child again. 





ARLO BaTEs. 
——— | 


ON THE BRIDGE OF DEBTS. | 

The “credit system,” as it is ordinarily known now- | 
adays, appears to belong to an advanced state of | 
society, and to be impracticable under simple condi- 
tions of life, but it is in use, nevertheless, in some | 
very primitive communities. In the valley of Possey, | 
in the Austrian Tyrol, where the Alpine inhabitants 
lead a simple life, practically all business and work is 
conducted on credit, subject to an annual settlement. 
On a certain day in winter the inhabitants of the | 
valley meet at the bridge of St. Leonard’s, a place 
which is convenient to all, and the day is devoted to 
balancing accounts. | 


The first business in order at these meetings is the | 
payment of debts. Every one pays what he owes; 
some depend upon what they collect to meet debts 


| owed to others, but the inhabitants of Possey are 


a 





from his peter, coolly lighted it with a bit of burn- 
ing shroud which had fallen from the rigging at his 


thrifty and honest, and there is usually money enough 
to go around. 

The bridge of St. Leonard’s, in other words, is the 
clearing-house of the valley of Possey. 

After the debts are paid, contracts are entered into 
for the next year. Labor engages itself, and the farm- 
ers’ crops are often bargained for in advance. 

If any debtor fails to appear at the bridge and meet 
his dues on this “squaring-up” day, he is magne 
cut off from further dealings with the other inhabi- 
tants of the valley. No more credit is allowed him, 
and he is Gepecelly fain to re-establish himself in the 
good-will of his fellows by paying his debts as soon 
as he possibly can. To be able to hold up one’s head 
on the bridge is the test of solvency and honor. 

There is a tradition in the Tyrol that once, a long 
time ago, after a year of scarcity and disaster, the 
inhabitants of the valley of Possey met at St. Leon- 
ard’s bridge. Each one owed some one else, and each 
one was owed by some one else. Consequently each 
depended upon —_ paid by his neighbor who owed 
— order to be able to pay his neighbor whom he 
owed. 

But as no one appeared to have any money, no 
one’s debt could be paid. The people stood about in 
despair, until presently a well-to-do miller, who was 
known to have money, arrived. 

“Good!” said Hans Melchior, the tailor. “Here is 
Wilhelm Gutpfennig. He will start the ball rolling. 
Whom do you owe, Wilhelm?” 

“No one!” 

“So? Well, will you“lend me forty gold thalers 
until noon?” 

The miller thought the matter over a moment. 

“Yes,”’ he said. “I believe you are honest, Hans 
Melchior. I will lend you the money.” 

He advanced forty thalers to Hans, who used it to 
pay his debt to Pieter the weaver, and Pieter the 
weaver passed it on to discharge his obligation to 
another citizen, and so it went from hand to hand, 
discharging the very moderate debts of the Possey 
inhabitants until it came to the last man, who hap- 
pened to owe Hans Melchior just forty thalers. e 
tay it, of course, and with it Melchior at once settled 

is debt to Gutpfennig the miller. 

Now since the miller had paid himself out of the 
grists as he went i 2 and was owed by nobody, his 
forty gold thalers h aid all the debts in Possey, 
and though every one else had come to the bridge in 
the morning moneyless, every one went home in the 
afternoon solvent and happy! 


— +9 


BRAVE FRENCHMEN. 


In the French town of Bazeilles, in the department 
of Ardennes, is an old house, the walls and doors of 
which are pierced with innumerable holes, as if they 
had been bored with augers, while the cut and grooved 
window-frames seem almost to have been carved by 
a skilful workman. Here, on the first of September, 
1870, occurred a memorable incident of the victory of 
the Germans over the French. The siege, the heroic 
struggle of the French, the generous action of the 
Bavarian Captain Lissignolo, and the dauntless cour- 
age of the French commander Lambert are described 
by a member of the French army. 

At eleven o’clock Bazeilles was yielded to the Ger- 


mans; at twelve o'clock it was in flames. Seventy. 
five French officers and soldiers of the marine in- 





fantry, retreating before the enemy, took refuge in an 
inn which stood a little apart on the Balan road. | 
There they found the commandant, Lambert, who | 
had been carried thither by three or four soldiers, 
cruelly wounded 

The house had eight windows above and eight | 
below, and three doors. Before the house was a| 
| ar tee with arbors, in which a division of the fifteenth | 
rigade of the first Bavarian corps stationed itself. 
The French entrenched themselves in the upper 
stories, but were soon compelled to leave the garret. 
It was pierced through and through with shells. The | 
rooms were full of smoke. To approach a window | 





| was to become a target for innumerable rifles outside. | 


For hours the French responded to the attack of the | 
besiegers with energy. But though their courage and 
determination were inexhaustible, their ammunition | 
was not. At last it gave out entirely. Even the 
revolvers were empty. The end was inevitable. The 
German general had become impatient, and ordered 
a piece of cannon to be placed near the house. A 
line of artillery was to be seen by the French gallop. 
ing toward them. 

Two courses were open—to surrender, or to descend 
to the cellar and await death. Many of the besieged | 
had.no need to decide. They had ‘already rendered 
their last account. A council was held. The advice 


of every man was taken. In spite of the terrible | 


odds, many wished to rush upon the bayonets. But 
the wounded Lambert could not be left to the mercy 
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of the enemy. That brave officer insisted that they 
should not remain on his account. But they refused 
to leave him. 

“Very well,” said he, “I shall go. If they kill me, 
you will then have nothing to hope for, and can sell 
your own lives dearly.” 

He actually rushed out, wounded as he was, and, by 
passing through a hop arbor forced his way nearly to 
where the Bavarians were stationed. The arbor was 
surrounded on each side by Bavarians, and they could 
not fire on him without risking the lives of their own 
men. Finally they rushed on him, and would have 
cut him in pieces, had not Captain Lissignolo, at the 
peril of his own life, thrown himself before him, and 
raised his arm to signal back a hundred bayonets 
which were ready to pierce him through. 

The next moment the French surrendered. Out of 
seventy-five who had entered the house, only forty 
remained to pass over the battered door-sill and give 
up their broken arms. The Crown Prince of Prussia, 
before whom the officers were taken, directed “such 
brave soldiers to keep their swords,” and would not 
have imprisoned them; but they voluntarily shared 
the captivity of the men who had fought 80 heroically 
under their command. 
er 


SAFE STORIES. 


A Boston safe-maker recently gave to a Courier 
reporter a few amusing incidents connected with his 
business. Locks, of course, will sometimes get out 
of order, and when a business man cannot lock his 
safe, or, worse yet, cannot unlock it, he loses no time 


| in sending to headquarters for help. 


Not long ago we received a hurried message from 
one of our customers, whose safe door had suddenly 


| refused to shut far enough to allow the bolts to be 


thrown. A workman hastened to the establishment, 
and glancing about the entrance to the safe, noticed 
a cent resting on one of the bottom flanges. He 
icked it up, and the door shut and locked without 
urther trouble. The bill for the workman’s time 
was probably large enough to prevent a repetition of 
the occurrence. 

In another case of the same sort a button from a 
lady’s dress was found by the expert in one of the 
lower bolt holes. 

Some years ago we delivered a new set of vault 
doors for a bank about two hundred miles away. 
Just as the bank was ready to go into its new quar- 
ters we had a telegram to send a man at once. The 
bolts of the outer door would not throw far enough 
to lock it. 

Our man started off forthwith, and this is what he 
found: The bank. officers had fitted a board flooring 
into the vestibule of the vault, but had omitted to 
bore holes in it to allow for the throw of the bolts. 
An auger and ten minutes’ work set everything right, 


| but they made that piece of board a rather expensive 


luxury. 

Our morning mail brought a letter from a man 
three hundred miles from Boston. His safe could 
not be opened, and he was in a distressing plight. 
Would we send an expert at once? 

Our man picked up his kit, took the next train, and 
arrived at the customer’s office the next morning. 
The safe proved to be an old-fashioned one, with a 
large key-lock. 

“There,” said the owner, “there is the safe. 
lock has been working harder and harder for weeks, 
and now I am locked out. I must have some of my 
documents immediately. Never mind the damage, 
but break into it in short order.” 

The expert tried the key, but it refused to work. 
Then he took a small wire and picked out half a 
thimbleful of dirt and lint. He tried it again, and a 
better-working lock was never seen. 

“How much is your bill?” asked the customer. 

“Forty dollars.” 

“All right. That is perfectly satisfactory, on one 
condition. Does any one in the place know your 
business here?” 

“No one.” 

“Very good. Get out by the next train and keep 
mum. I’d rather pay a hundred dollars than have 
any of my friends know that I sent to Boston for a 
man to pick the dirt out of my key.” 


The 


—_— ——————— 


QUITE DIFFERENT. 


It is so easy to detect the fallacies in the beliefs of 
other people, and so very difficult to see that we our- 
selves can be anything but wise! As the Eastern 
proverb says, ‘‘My coat is whole, and yours full of 
holes, though they were made of the same cloth, in 
the same day.” 


An English laborer who was giving a traveller some 
interesting items of information in regard to the 
region where he lived, chanced to touch on the curious 
superstitions of the country-folk. 

“Why,” said he, “I was over to Leek Woolton, 
Monday week, and there I see a young female bind- 
ing together two sticks with a thread. Cross them, 
she did, and then tied them together. 

“*What kind of wood is that,’ says I. ‘Box?’ 

‘No,’ says she, ‘nor yet ash, nor oak. It’s witch 
elm. 

***And what are you going to do with it, now you’ve 
tied it up?’ says I. 

“««Sew it in my stays,’ says she, ‘and then nobody 
won’t wish me no harm. I’ve wore one now for three 
years, and my luck never’s turned.’ And she believed 
it,” continued he, scornfully. “Strange!” 

Not many minutes after, the same man espied a 
little plant growing by the water’s edge, and carefully 
removed a portion of it, with his pocket-knife. 

“Now, see here, my ladies,” he said, displaying it, 
“this is a leaf that is exactly like the human liver. If 
you should look at it under a microscope, toward the 
end of summer, you could hardly tell it from a man’s 
liver, with its little veins and all, quite correct. Now 
that’s called the liverwort, and not long ago, I saved a 
man’s life by telling him to steep it, and drink it. He 
had liver complaint, and not one of the doctors could 
do anything for him.” 

“And how did you know it was good?” was the 
inquiry. 

“Why, bless you, my lady, didn’t the Almighty tell 
us it was created for liver complaint by making it 
that shape?” 


+o 


THE TELLER’S WINDOW. 


It is a great deal easier to understand what is being 
said when we have some idea of what the speaker is 
likely to say. Persons who are making their first 
visit to a bank, and are unfamiliar with the directions 
which are apt to be given them, sometimes hear very 
crookedly in their bewilderment. 

‘An’ will ye tell me where is the cellar windy?” 
inquired a woman of one of the officials in a Boston 
savings-bank, last week. 

“The cellar window! What do you want of the 
cellar window? There isn’t any that I know of,’ 
replied the astonished gentleman. 

“Well, told the gintleman over there, that | 


| wanted ter lave my money here, an’ he said, “Take it 
| ter the cellar windy,’ an’ I’m lookin’ fur it now.” 


“Oh yes, I see, this next window here. That’s the 
place you want,” and the quick-witted and experi- 
enced official pointed to the teller’s window. 

Not long afterward the same gentleman was ap- 
proached with this inquiry: “‘Where is the tele- 
phone?” 

“We haven’t a telephone. Perhaps, if you go —” 

“But I thought there was one here! I want to put 
my money init. I was told —” 

“Ah yes, I see, this next window is what you are 
looking for,” and one more depositor was safely 
piloted to and made acquainted with the teller’s 
window. 
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For the Companion. 


A SUDDEN CHANGE IN THE 
WEATHER. 


“Dear Toddlekins,” said Trot, 
“The weather is so hot 
I am going to study joggerfry—perhaps 
You and I can find the way, 
With a reindeer and a sleigh, 
To the places that are frozen on the maps.” 


Then Toddlekins 
plied 
With the haughty air 


re- 





COMPANION. — 








l another hit him hard on the eyelid, several dashed 
| into his curly hair. 


** Whoo-00-00sh! Suoo0-00-000H!"’ 


Jack’s hat was off and he was beating the air | 


| frantically, with his eyes half shut and his face 
| all screwed up ina knot. Down he went on to 
| the ground, with heels in the air kicking like 
drumsticks! How the clover flew! Over and 
over he went with the bumbdles still buzzing in his 
| hair! Slap! Slap! Stine! Stine! 

Poor Jeff was cutting the same capers as Jack, 
| for the angry bees took at him, too. But wise 
| Jeff had been in many such “brushes,” and after 
a minute, he took to his heels and ran away 
howling, with a bumdle clinging to one ear and 
stinging with all his venom. 

The next moment Jack, too, scrambled off on 
hands and knees; then up he jumped and dashed 
away with his eye slowly shutting together, his 
nose growing bigger and bigger, and the ‘‘creeps”’ 
running up and down his back. 





inten. bathed Jack’s ‘‘bites’’ 


both nose and eye, and the next day he was wel 


enough to help tread down the clover loads and 


ride on their huge backs to the barn. 


But he and Jeff gave the bumbles’ nest a wide | 


berth. CurisTINE STEPHENS. 


~~ 


Lavra is a very polite little lady. A little time 
ago, she went with her mamma and her favorite 
to spend the day with a friend. 

When the pleasant day was over, Laura went 
to her hostess and made a sweet, prim little speech, 
adding, as she presented ‘*Moses’’ to view, ‘“‘And 


dollie, ‘‘Moses,”’ 


Moses has ‘joyed hisse’f, too.” 


LITTLE Willie, on being shown his new sister for 
“O mamma! she dot 


the first time, exclaimed : 





on a widing habit.” 


with soda | 
water, and he went to bed with a mud poultice on 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
ANAGRAM. 
Bill Peet, poet. 


[ lost my friends and mourned full sore 

Nor thought that I should see them more. 

I ye f me down beneath a tree 

in my dreams they came to me. 

Awake, I crossed the hills 
and dales 

And found them — but 
their woful tales 








of pride, 
“Q, bother all the jogger- 
fries in school! 
I’ve a nickel, don’t you 
see; 
Now come along with 
me 
And we’ll have a dish of 
ice-cream, pink and 
cool.”’ 


So Toddlekins and Trot, 
In a pleasant sunny 
spot, 

With one modest dish of 
cream sat down to- 
gether, 

Each had a shiny spoon 
And although ‘twas 
nearly noon 

They decided it was really 
chilly weather. 

ANNA M. PRATT. 
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For the Companion. 


AMONG THE CLOVER. 


The smooth, four- 
acre field, up in the lea 
of the dark pine woods, 
was one sea of great, 


nodding clover blos- 
soms, and the sweet 
perfume from their 


trumpet-shaped honey- 
cups filled the hot, quiv- 
ering air far around, 
inviting all to come near 
and breathe in deep, 
full breaths of the de- 
licious fragrance. 
Bobolinks sat and 
swung on the stiff, thick 
stems, and trolled their 
gay, tantalizing songs 
as if in saucy defiance 
of little Jack Murch, 
who crept about, half- 
bent, in the neighboring 
buttercup meadow, try- 
ing to find the merry 
fellows’ nests; butter- 
flies danced in yellow 
groups over the odor- 
ous field, and great 
bumblebees, with thick, 
pollen - covered legs 
clambered clumsily all 
over the purplish-red 
cones, sipping the honey 
they had scented from 
afar, or droned lazily 
among the blossoms. 
Then one day Farmer 
Murch said it was time 
to cut the clover, and 
soon merry voices 
echoed among the pines 




















tar li ight, lar br ight, 7 
Fit star I've seer toni ight te 





So touched my heart I 
wept for shame 

Till final comfort to them 
came. 


— 


2. 


CONNECTED PYRAMIDS. 


Sa 


a5 


eooo000°0 


Upper 


Across: 1. In public. 
2. An opening. 3. Re- 
sembling a wall. 4. A 
rounded hillock. 

Downward: 1. In com- 
mon. 2. A childish title. 
3. A aa ag secretion. 
4. Anxiety. An accom. 
=~ 6. An interjection. 

- In common. 


Lower Pyramid. 


Across: 1. In public. 
2. A plant and its fruit. 
3. A kind of antelope. 4. 
A marvel. 

Downward: 
fort. 2. in the same 
manner. 3. A leaf of 
gold or aig? 4. A small- 
er portion. 5. An islet. 
6. An adverb, anciently 
denoting never. 7. In 
comfort. 

Centrals, reading down- 
ward, inconsiderate. 


MYRTLE GREEN. 


Pyramid. 


1. In com 


3. 
CHARADE. 
First. 


If I am not your feet, 
If I am not-your eyes, 
You never will know a 
movement fleet, 
Never the evening skies 
= aze will meet with 
oy complete, 
or a bliss that satisfies. 


Second. 


Well armed I always go 
Though peace pervade 
the land; 
Whenever I’m called by 
friend or foe 
I’m sure to lend a hand. 
Heed well when I show 
that a rhythmic flow 
Is hurried, and under- 
stand. 


Whole. 


= the earth I roam 
From Cuba to Cathay ; ; 
I linger under St. Peter’s 
dome 
And sail in the land- 
locked bay ; 
On the eagle’s home and 
the cataract’s foam 
I gaze, then am up and 
away. 


4. 
LETTER PUZZLES. 


1. Attach a letter to a 
road and it is absent. 

2. When a letter imi- 
tates a fowl it hesitates. 








and the sharp, rustling 
swi-t-i-sh! swi-i-i-i-sh! 
of the scythes, and the 
music of rish-a, rash-a, rish-a, rash-a, rang out 
clear, as the mower stood up, “rifle” in hand, 
whetting his scythe and resting his back at the 
same time. 

Then there was sport, for little Jack must 
follow the men and toss the wilting clover to dry 
in the sun, run for the jugs of ginger-water set 
to cool in the spring under the mighty pine, bring 
the luscious lunch to the hungry men, and best 
of all, help eat it. 

Sometimes he would have a frolic among the 
blossom heaps, with Jeff, the great yellow dog; 
and in one of these he met with a mishap both 
laughable and grievous: He and Jeff rolled right 
into a great bumblebees’ nest, before Jack’s father 
could shout, ‘‘Take care there!” 

But it didn’t take Jack and Jeff long to find 
out what they must take care of, for out poured a 
whole cloud of the maddest bumbles—it was sun- 
down and the tired fellows had just gone to bed— 
and began to dive about Jack’s head! 

Hum-m-m-mm! —Bum-m-m-mm! 
mm! Tee-ee-ee! Fizz-zz-zzz! 

Whack! One big fellow struck Jack’s nose, 


Fum-m-m- 


For the Companion. 
THE DIFFERENCE. 
THE BIRDS. 
They built a nest up in a tree well sheltered from the 
rain. 
The rough wind blew and broke it and—they sang 
and tried again. 
THE GIRLS. 
They built a block-house on the floor away from 
“those rough boys” 
But one came up and kicked it down and then—oh! 
what a noise! 


+o —— 
For the Companion. 
LOST MILLY. 


“Oh!” groaned Aunt Nancy from her bed, 
“how I wish I could have some strawberries! 
Seems as if I couldn’t wait for ’em to get ripe.” 

Little Milly was just asking mamma if she 
could stop to play with Pet Potter on her way 
home from school. 








“You may stay till six o’clock,’”? mamma said. 


But on her way home, Milly thought of poor, 
sick Aunt Nancy. 

“]’ll go and try to find her some strawberries, 
instead of stopping to play with Pet,’’ she thought. 

So she turned in at the pasture bars when she 
was near home, and went up on the spruce hill 
where the strawberries ripened early. 

She only found one occasionally, and got very 
tired. Sitting down to rest she finally fell over 
on the soft moss fast asleep. 

When half-past seven came, then eight, and 
Milly did not come, her mother felt worried and 
sent James down to Mr. Potter’s to find her. 

“She didn’t stop here at all,” Mrs. Potter said. 

Then such a worry as they all were in! Men 
and boys started out with lanterns and guns and 
dogs. Bose seemed to know they were hunting for 
Milly. He found her track at the bars, and fol- 
lowed on until he found her, then he began to 
bark. 


Milly awoke at his cold nose on her face, and 


sat up bewildered enough. But she was soon at 


home, and Aunt Nancy was delighted with the | 


strawberries. 


3. A letter is sufficient 
when it is a pattern. 

4. When a letter imi- 
tates an animal it be- 
comes plenty. 

5. Attach a letter to a numeral and it becomes a 
do 


~e A letter surpasses as a tradesman. 
7. When a letter appends its name to a document 
it has a purpose 


8. A letter is praisew orthy as aservant. W.F.M. 





Conundrums. 
Why is the outa g like a star? 
midst of night 
What would be an excellent recommendation for 
an hostler ? He is a young man of stable mind. 
When is a bird like a sewing-machine ? When it’s 
a Singer. 


It is seen in the 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. SENNACHERIB 
ANDERE 
Wiyrare ® 
E I 
EGLANTINE 
TRAVELLER 

2. The Prisoner of Chillon 
3. The barefoot boy. 
4. MAST 
ABLE 
suvs 
v2 ea 
| §&. Bow. Beau. Bore. Boast. 
| 6.1. P—rope—r. 2. I—slander—s. 3. B—ay one 
—t. 4. L—earn—s. 5, B—O—rough—s. 6. F— 


i reel—y. 








-stand, his head high in the air, his tail out stiff, bark- 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the parer. All 
additional es over eight—which is the number 
[ake] _ simare a gift to subscribers from the 

ublishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news. | 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 
WHAT ALL MOTHERS SHOULD KNOW. 


That over-feeding is the chief cause of cholera in- 
fantum and other forms of bowel complaint in young 
children. 

That in summer it is often water, not milk, for 
which the child is crying, and that the stomach may 
already be dangerously burdened. 

That while the natural appetite of the young is a 
pretty safe guide, so long as the diet is simple, rich 
pies and cakes and other highly seasoned food tend 
to the habit of over-eating, and lay the foundation 
for future dyspepsia. 

That the chief damage by smoking—and cigarettes 
are at least as bad as cigars—is done within the grow- 
ing age, while the child is still under the influence of 
the mother, and that the harm is most serious upon 
that centre of life, the heart. 

That the chest is packed full with the lungs and 
heart, and room is gained for the inflation of the 
lungs only by a wonderful mechanism which lifts the 
ribs as the breath is inhaled, and that it greatly 
imperils health and life to bind down the chest, espe- 
cially in growing girls, whether with corsets or tight 
dresses. 

That the abdominal cavity is similarly packed with 
its organs; that the liver alone extends two-thirds 
across it, and that tight-lacing deeply furrows the 
liver, sometimes cutting it in two, a thin membrane 
alone connecting the parts; that the full stomach is 
thus often pushed up against a weakened heart, and 
the pelvic organs are so crowded as to produce serious 
and permanent ill effects. 

That the lack of vitality in many children, by which 
they are rendered peculiarly susceptible to infectious 
diseases, is due to a deficiency of pure air in their 
sleeping-rooms. 

That a child’s brain is not in a condition for study 
before its seventh year, and that when a child is pre- 
cocious there is special reason for holding it back, if 
it is to be saved from brain disease, future dullness, 
or possible imbecility. 

That no growing child should fail to have at least 
nine or ten hours’ sleep in a well ventilated room, 
and that no sleep is perfect with a light in the room. 

That children under seventeen should not be allowed 
the excitements of evening parties. 

That children, from the earliest practicable age, 
should be trained to habits of self-control in all direc- 
tions. 

That every mother ought to make it a prime object 
to secure and maintain the fullest confidence of her 
children and her normal influence over them. 


—— 


AFFECTIONATE TROTTERS. 


“People often say that horses cannot think—well, 
maybe they can’t,” writes the author of “Life with 
the Trotters,” who then tells two anecdotes which 
contradict what “people say.” 

Rarus, the wonderful trotter, bought by Mr. Bonner 
for thirty-six thousand dollars, was not inclined to be 
affectionate. He had made the fur fly from two dogs, 
but when a Scotch terrier pup was placed in the 
stable the two became strong friends. The admira- 
tion and love that they showed for each other was 
almost human. 

The dog, one day, being left in the stall while the 
horse was at the blacksmith’s shop, made havoc of 
everything there, trying to get out. The horse also 
was uneasy and acted as badly as the dog, so that 
from that time the two were kept together. When 
Rarus was exercised or trotted, Jimmy, the dog, 
watched him with as much interest as his owner did. 
On returning to the stable, the horse would bend his 
head to receive on his mouth the dog’s kiss. 

When Rarus was led out of the stable to be shown 
to the public, Jimmy, jumping on the hostler’s 
shoulder, would leap on the horse’s back and there | 


ing furiously. 
Jimmy went with Rarus to Mr. Bonner, in whose 
city stable there was a bull terrier, “monarch of all 


' sides to every shield, so there are times when it is not 


| ‘used to be’s,’” he said, “and twenty-five ‘going to 





he surveyed.” One day Jimmy attacked the bull 
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terrier, and his yelps soon indicated that he had been | 
rash. Rarus, hearing the cry of distress, rushed from | 


made short work of his friend’s foe. | 

Bay, another trotter, was bred on a farm where an 
old gray horse ran with him in the field. Such was | 
the strong attachment between the two that when 
Bay was sent to a trainer’s he refused to eat, and 
thrashed around wildly in his stall. On returning | 
him to the farm and to the old gray horse he became 
as quiet asalamb. From that time the two chums 
were never separated, even on the track. 


—— = 


JOHNNY’S RUSE. 


Johnny Bennett is only four years old, but he 
already believes that what man has done man can do. 
Not long ago, when his mother was ill, he saw the 
hall servant admitting a gentleman whom he had 
never seen before. “But, Mary,” he exclaimed, 
“mamma can’t see any one!” The stranger was 
already half-way up the stairs. ‘I’m the doctor,” he 
remarked, without turning his head. 


A few days afterward Johnny and several of his 
small friends were playing out of doors, when Johnny 
said, ‘‘Let’s go and see Lucy Fielding.” 

“Lucy has the measles. She can’t have any visitors. 
They wouldn’t let us in,’’ was the answering chorus. 

There was a moment’s silence; then Johnny went 
to the door of the Fielding house, disregarding the 
remonstrances of the small procession which followed 
him. Evidently a plan of action had occurred to him. 
He rang the bell. 

“Miss Lucy is ill. You can’t —” began Bella, the 
servant who opened the door. 

But a small figure darted by her and began to climb 
the stairs, remarking impressively, “I’m the doctor.” 

Whether or not lla doubted this statement, she 
was too much overcome to interfere with Johnny’s 
triumphal progress, and had only just enough pres- 
ence of mind to shut the door on “the doctor’s” 
friends who seemed disposed to follow him. 


i _ 


TOO OBSERVANT. 


Much is said in these days about the importance of 
training the young to habits of observation. It is 
well to keep one’s eyes open, but as there are two 


a man’s first duty to see everything that is going on. 


A Southern planter hired a negro, “nye an exchange, 
and put him into his field to work. After a while the 
planter came along and accosted the new hand: 

“Did you see a coach go down the road a while 


“Indeed I did, boss. One ob de hosses was a gray 
pee and de odder was a roan, and lame in his off 
e Rad 

“TI thought I heard some hunters over there on the 
edge of the woods.” 

“Yes, boss. One ob dem was Colonel Jones; he 
was de taf! one. De second one was Major Peters, 
and de third one was Tom MecSnifter. Colonel Jones 
had one ob dem new-fangled breech-loadin’ guns 
what breaks in two.” 

“Did you see those wild pigeons fly over just now?” 

“See ’’em? Guess I did! Dar was nineteen ob ’em. 
Dey lit in dat old cornfield down yender.” 

“Well, you see too much for a man that is hired by 
the day. Here’s your wages. When I want a man 
to keep watch of what is going on, I'll send for you.” 


i a 
ANOTHER SAUCE, 


An exchange relates a story of a boy who evidently 
did not subscribe to the old saw about the goose and 
the gander. 


The teacher told her scholars that the chewing of 
tobacco was a vile and reprehensible habit. One of 
the boys, with an air of importance, replied that he 
had seen a fellow chew because his tooth ached; he 
didn’t think it could be called wrong to chew for such 
& purpose. 

his answer pleased the rest of the scholars, and 
for a moment the teacher was at a loss how to meet 
it. Then she said: 

“Horace, if a girl should have the toothache and 
wish to chew tobacco, what ought she to do?” 

Horace scratched his head, but was equal to the 
emergency. 

“She ought to have the tooth pulled,” he answered. 


~~ 


GREENLAND. 


On some of the old-time maps Greenland was 
known by a different name from the one it now bears. 


During the ninth century Gunnbjérn, a brave sea. | 
rover from Iceland, discovered ‘“Greenland’s icy | 
mountains,” and because of their glittering mantle 
of ice and snow he called the island Hvidserk or 
White Shirt. 

Some years later Eric the Red came to the island to 
found colonies there, and changed the name to 
Greenland. Perhaps on a map White Shirt might 
not make so dignified an appearance as Greenland, 
but it would not be so strikingly yes ata yen to the 
great “inland ice,” as the Danes call it—a country of 
glaciers and snow-fields that stretches away into the 
shadows of the unexplored and unknown. 


ee 


PAPER FIRE-ENGINE. 


The Berlin fire department has lately received a 
novel fire-engine, which has excited much interest in 
that city. 


The carriage is constructed entirely of papier maché, 
all the different parts, the body, wheels, poles and the 
rest being finished in the best possible manner. 

While the durability and peas of resistance pos. 
sessed by this material are fully as great as those of 
wood, the weight is of course much less. 

This er is considered a great advantage, as it 
will enable the new engines to reach the scene of a 
fire with correspondingly greater promptness. It 
seems not unlikely that the wooden carriages will, in 
a short time, pass out of use altogether. 


Macias pnainietilioe 
WHAT THE WORLD NEEDS. 


The manager of a travelling show, who had a phi- 
losophy of his own and a language of his own in 
which to express it, advertised for a double somer- 
sault performer. 


There were about fifty applicants. One man said 
he “used” to do the act, but was a little out of prac- 
tice. Another thought he could soon “get there.” 
And so the story ran. 

The manager was filled with disgust. ‘Twenty-five 





be’s,’ and not an ‘is-er’ in the whole lot. I want an 
‘is-er’””” 

NEIGHBOR JONES is growing poor because the 
street-car fare upon his daily route as been reduced. | 
Formerly he saved six cents by walking to his work; | 
now he saves ouly five. 


Keep baby cool by using Lazell’s Ly-co-dine. A 
nursery powder ded by physici Sample 





| his stall and, had he not been restrained, would have | Sree. Lazell, Dalley & Co., Box 1733, New York. [Adv. 
———9—— 


To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, 
and is excellent for both internal and external use.[ Adv. 

me 


Burnett’s Coceaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 








vigorous and healthy growth of hair. (Adv. 
BICYCLES -avacenn: 
PAYMENTS. 


No extra charge ; all makes, new or 2d hand; 
lowest prices guaranteed. Send for Cata. 
Rousk, Hazarp & Co., 8 H St., Peoria, Ill. 


Wan. Agents to sell the Pinless clothes line; 

the only line ever invented that holds the clothes 
without pins; a perfect success; patent recent- 
ly issued ; sold only by NO agents, to whom the ex- 
clusive right is given ; on receipt of 530 cts. 
we will send a sample Pe NS line by mail; also 
circulars, price lists and terms to agents; 
secure your territory at once. Address, THE PINLESS 








Line Co., 17 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


FENCE paises, nenuceD. 


(STEEL WIRE.) Catalogue FREE. Write 
SEDGWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 
EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 

300 MARKET Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OMPETENT MEN WANTED. Second year. 

Endorsed by thousands of firms and corporations 
who have bought the only fire-pail in existence that 
does not evaporate or freeze, that cannot dry up, rust 
out or wear out. Endo by the leading insur- 
ance companies. Send for our illustrated catalogue 
and terms to agents and learn the selling points of this 
perfect fire-extinguisher. Exclusive territory given. 
Address, The orcester_ Fire Appliance Co. 
(INCORPORATED), 38 Front St., Worcester, Mass. 














APERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 
CLEAN TEETH 


Price 25 cents 


E. W. HOYT 
& CO., 
LOWELL, MASS 
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"SUMMIT" ATOMIZER. 


Made of the best materials. Every one guaranteed. - 







By Mail, 
NO HOME Nicely Packed, 
Should be withoutit. | 
The air in a sick-room is A 


purified by its use. 





Invaluable for spraying 
sore or inflamed throats. 


The most practical inhaler 
for diseases of the head or 
bronchial tubes. 





With cologne the whole house may be 
filled with delicate odor of perfume, 
or spray can be thrown on to the flesh or 
clothing without the least injury. 


Send for our catalogue of other goods. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., 


Manufacturers, Akron, Ohio. 
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GRAY-PARKER,. 


A Useless Horse. 


Too bad—A valuable animal—must be sent 
to pasture—with sore feet—This means pain 
and danger to the horse—loss of time and 
money to the owner. 

















The cause—A SPLIT NAIL—has penetrated 
the tender part of his foot—which hurts and 
lames him—just as it would you if you had 


A Nail in Your Foot. 


The Putnam Horseshoe Nail 
will never split, sliver or break— 
because it is Hot-forged and 
Hammer-pointed—just like the 
old-fashioned hand-made nail. 


Some unscrupulous dealers claim to 
sell horseshoe nails that are hammer- 
pointed, but you will find in every case 
that they have been sheared, cut or 
punched, and all such are liable to split. 


The only nail that is ab- 
solutely safe for your blacksmith 
to useis THE PUTNAM. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. 
Sample free by mail. Mention this paper. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass, 





GOFF’S BRAID. 





This is the Clasp, wherever 
found, 

That holds the Roll on which 
is wound 

The Braid that is known the 
world around. 








Why Suffer One Moment 


From Torturing Skin Diseases 


When a single application of the Cuticura Remedies will, in the 
great majority of cases, instantly relieve the most agonizing of itch- 
ing, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, and blotchy skin and scalp 
diseases, and point to a speedy, permanent, and economical (be- 





cause so speedy) cure when the best physicians 
and all other remedies fail? 
Remedies are the greatest skin cures, 
blood purifiers, and humor remedies of mod- 
ern times. 
instantly allays the most intense itching, 
burning, and inflammation, heals the skin, 
and restores the hair. 


an exquisite skin beautifier, is indispensable 
in cleansing the diseased surface. 


Cuticura 


Cuticura, the great skin cure, 


CuTICUKA SOAP, 


CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new 


Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, cleanses 
the blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and thus removes 


the cause. 


Hence the Cuticura Remedies cure every disease 


and humor of the skin, from infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula. 
(3 Summer, when the pores open freely, is the best time to cure skin 
diseases, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary. 


aa“ Att Asout THE Skin AND Boop” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 
Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 

Cuticura REMEDiEgS are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; CuTI- 
cura Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; Curicura RESOLVENT, the greatest of 
Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $1.00. Prepared by the Porrer Druc AND CHEMICAL Cor- 


PORATION, Boston, Mass. 


~ pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and 
Bad Complexions, simple humors and blemishes of infants and children prevented 
and cured by that greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. 
For the prevention of tan, freckles, and sunburn, and for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the 
complexion, Cuticura Soap is incomparably superior to all so-called skin and complexion soaps, 
while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 
Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. 











